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SPEED WAGON 


For further proof 
call your Reo dealer. 
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12-ft. Wide-Express 6-wheel, 16-ft. Oil Tank 
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9-ft. and 12-ft. Stake 9-ft. and 11-ft. Panel 


It is our sincere belief that a comparison of 1'4-ton 
truck specifications will convince you—no matter what 
your business may be—that the new Reo SPEED 
WAGON will meet your haulage needs better than 
any other 1%-ton truck in the lowest price field. 


No other 1'2-ton truck costing within hundreds of dol- 
lars of the SPEED WAGON combines the advanced 


engineering features found in this remarkable vehicle! 


The SPEED WAGON is bigger and stronger. More 
bearings, better lubrication 
and the finest materials, % 
insure its longer life! 





Reo’s line-up of ‘*“Matched 
Bodies’’ (engineered to the 
chassis, matched and 
mounted at theReofactory) 5... cylinder $625, Six-Cylinder $725 
meet practically every mod- ape se oo 
ern trucking requirement. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY e LANSING e TORONTO 
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Two 
LINE 
EL ditorials 


In 1933: “If I'd only bought 
in 1931!” 


Unfair price-cutting cuts the cut- 
ter most. 


Wall Street’s wailing should be 
nearly over. 


One Washington tax: the tax on 
our patience. 


Dont be weakly carried away 
with the tide. 


Underbuying now is as foolish as 
overbuying at the height of the 
boom. 


Why should wnionised 


wages 
alone hope to escape? 


It will be wpossible to sell the 
public a sales tax. 


A prediction: Unemployment 
relief will be well handled. 


Now’s the time to invest savings. 


At last some of our leaders are 
waking up. 

“Delays are dangerous” applies to 
contemplated wage cuts. 


To statesmen, Federal Commis- 
sions, Government Departments: 
Encourage business, not discourage 
ut. 

Britain seems headed for a tariff. 
High time she went in for self-pro- 
tection. 


To advance, advertise! 


We have had our. picnic and our 
panic. Now for normalcy! 


’Tis childish to become scared in 
the dark. 
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that will bring a Retirement In- 
come of any amount you wish. 
VA 













Check Check 
the Amount You Want the Age at Which You Want 
per Month your income to begin 


$100....... 
$150....... 
$200....... 
$250....... 
$500....... 


Age 50....... 
. ? 
Age 60....... 
Age 65....... 
Age 70....... 























YOUR Check every year for a Limited 
Number of Years Will Bring OUR Check 
to you EVERY MONTH for an Unlimited 
Number of Years. That, in a nutshell, is 
the guarantee The Equitable gives you 
under its Retirement Annuity Plan. It 
is a Plan suited equally to men and women. 
Send the coupon for rates and information. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 





To Tue Eoquirase Society, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please give me without any obligation the rates on your 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY Plan. I would like a monthly 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


I N the next issue of 
Forses will appear an announce- 
ment to which many readers of the 
magazine have been looking forward 
—the name of the winning company 
in Forspes $2,500 Prize Contest for 
the best employee plan now in oper- 
ation. 

The judges (Magnus W. Alexan- 
der, Henry Bruere, B. C. Forbes, 
Dr. Julius Klein and Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn) have had no easy time in choos- 
ing the winner. One of the things 
which the contest has already defi- 
nitely proved is that in companies 
large and small and in all types of 
business and industry, thoughtful 
leaders have developed not one but 
many outstanding systems eligible 
for an award of this character. 


7 current period of 
falling prices presents, in most busi- 
nesses, a new and unusual condition 
of affairs. There is, however, one 
of our great industries in which 
downward revision of prices is no 
novelty—for in the public utility 
field prices to customers have been 
steadily decreasing over a consider- 
able period of years. 

How research has made _ this 
significant and consistent price 
reduction possible, how continued 
research will make the price of elec- 
tricity and gas even more economical 
in the future, will be told in an 
up-to-the-moment article in the next 
issue of ForBEs. 


Forses editors will be 
interested in hearing from business 
readers who have found a stimulus 
to their thinking and planning in the 
two articles by the managing direc- 
tor of the American Management 
Association, a second of which 
appears on page 19 of this issue. 
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Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to 


read this page 














HIS page is not for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment. 

It is a personal message to the man 
who realizes that business conditions 
have radically changed in the last few 
years, and that there is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. He feels that he 
ought to be earning several thousand 
dollars more a year, but simply lacks the 
confidence necessary to lay hold on one 
of the bigger places in business. 

We should like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little book 
that contains the seeds of self-confidence. 
It is called ““What an Executive Should 
Know” and it will be sent without obli- 
gation. 


It contains the Announcement of the 
Institute’s new Course and Service for 
men who want to become independent 
in the next five years. Among the con- 
tributors to this new Course are: 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

FREDERICK H. Ecker, President, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, formerly U. S. Postmaster 
General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 

Dr. Juutius Kiet, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





For the Man who wants to be 


Independent in the next 5 years 


ws little book pictured above should be 
read by every man who expects.to win a 
secure place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the business world today. It tells 


how you can equip yourself to take your place 
in the new business structure with confidence 
and increased earning power. It contains the 
condensed results of 20 years’ experience in 
helping men to forge ahead financially. 








Joun T. Mapvpen, Dean, School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 

Husert T. Parson, President, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 

Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

Tuomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. 

Dexter S. KimBa.u, Dean, College of 
Engineering, Cornell University. 


Can any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Hereare a few exam- 
ples, selected from many hundreds, show- 
ing how this organized knowledge is 
translated into added earning power: 
CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 

$6,000; now Vice-President and Gen- 

eral Manager, salary $18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 
now Regional Manager, salary $15,000. 
CASE 8. Production Manager, salary 
$6,000; now President, salary $21,600. 


Send for this Booklet 


For the man who is perfectly content 
with himself and his job, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do nothing. But 
there are thousands of men who could 
double their incomes if they believed in 
themselves and had the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

Why not investigate now? The book- 
let pictured at the left costs nothing and 
places you under no obligation. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 532 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 

Send me ‘What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


NAME 








Bustness 
ADDRESS. 








BUSINESS 
Position 








Delicious and Refreshing, 


4.P. M. 
































the Pause 
that refreshes 


The busier you are—the harder you’ve got to work—the 
more need to take “time-out” for that seventh-inning stretch 
—to pause—relax—and refresh yourself. 


In other words, treat yourself every afternoon to a drink of 
refreshing, delicious Coca-Cola. At the nearest fountain or 
refreshment stand—better still, an ice-cold bottle quickly 
served in your office— Coca-Cola will bring you a real after- 
sense of refreshment that fits you for your best work of the day. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


OVER 9 MILLION A DAY 


IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT Is 
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Are there points in these articles, as 
one reader suggests, that should be 
covered in greater detail in future 
issues of ForBES? 

One executive who thoroughly 
agrees with Mr. Donald that it is 
unsafe for a business manager to 
assume that average price levels will 
rise is O. D. Reich, vice-president of 
the Dexter Folder Company. 

“An executive who more or less pas- 
sively accepts a non-profit basis of 
operation month after month, in the 
hope that conditions will change for the 
better,” says Mr. Reich, “not only runs 
the risk of facing ultimate financial dif- 
ficulties; he also furnishes to subordi- 
nates a ready alibi for all kinds of poor 
performance within the organization, 
thereby smothering improvements in 
methods which the pressure of necessity 
would otherwise bring forth. 

“A strong, aggressive business organ- 
ization is usually distinguished by its 
ability quickly to adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions, so that the business 
emerges from-each period of depression 
equipped to earn profits on an increased 
scale in the period of prosperity which 
follows.” 


Harold V. Coes of Ford, Bacon 
and Davis, Inc., who is also a mana- 
ger of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, makes this 
interesting prophecy: 

“Business must adopt some of the tac- 
tics of the army and have intelligence 
service and scouts, with the necessary 
organization to interpret and utilize the 
information. 

“Information as to impending changes, 
impending competition from the devel- 
opment of new articles which may obso- 
lete the old ones, information as to new 
methods of manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, information as to the consumer’s 
desires, his wants, his buying habits, 
must be applied to all phases of the 
business, and must be obtained quickly. 
Those organizations operating in var- 
ious parts of the world need to secure 
information from headquarters more 
promptly than at present, or else 
change their method of administration 
so as to put more power and responsi- 
bility in the hands of the local repre- 
sentative.” 


Harvey G. Ellerd, manager of the 
department of personnel, Armour 
and Company, doesn’t like Mr. Don- 
ald’s statement that executives are 
going to “swap” places. He thinks 
that many are going to be “super- 
seded by others within their own 
company”. 

“The executive who is not able to keep 
pace with the rapidly changing situa- 
tion, and who cannot call upon his 
ingenuity and resourcefulness, and the 
new and unusual method, will find him- 
self completely out of gear with the 
present pace of industrial management,” 
Mr. Ellerd writes. “This does not mean 
the scrapping of experience or judg- 
ment or knowledge, but it does mean 
the application of new and original 
ideas to the present difficulties.” 
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“With All Thy Getting. Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


WASHINGTON ie a published open letter to 


SHOULD Secretary Mellon on March 1, 
EASE OUR Forses said: “Will you please 
BURDENS change your debt-reducing policy? 


Will you not please give first 
thought to the present, not to posterity, now that most tax- 
payers are struggling against heavy odds to make ends 
meet? We cheerfully submitted to excess taxes for the 
purpose of reducing the national debt faster than called 
for in the bond when we were prosperous. But we 
earnestly urge you to go to the limit to lighten our bur- 
dens in this time of depression and deficits.” 

Events have but intensified the necessity for considerate 
action, not only by the Treasury Department, but by Con- 
va Industry is sick. 
Washing- 


gress and every agency at Washington. 
It needs the most careful, solicitous nursing. 
ton, for example, should cease its multifarious probes. 
Not another snooping expedition should be authorized. 
Any of the hundred-and-one Federal Commissions that 
cannot help should, at the least, stop hurting. The Depart- 
ment of Justice should be sympathetic rather than cen- 
sorious ; it should work with business, not against it. The 
Federal Reserve Board should wield its far-reaching 
influence to stimulate constructive action. 

Arm-chair theorists thunder against any increase in the 
public debt. There are times, however, when the ideal 
must be sacrificed to pressing necessity. Secretary Mellon 
—wise man—reduced the national debt drastically during 
our period of prosperity.. Now that we are in the grip 
of depression he could and should become equally vigilant 
in easing our tax burdens. Let Congress behave circum- 
spectly in the matter of fresh expenditures, and our 
national credit will not suffer if sinking funds and the 
budget do not make an ideal showing temporarily. We 
were overtaxed in order to cut down the public debt more 
swiftly than necessary. Why not under-tax us until con- 
ditions change? By following this course, change in con- 
ditions will be hastened. That, rather than any idealistic 
theory, should be the paramount objective of Washington. 


FORBES 


GIFFORD ? the midst of so much denun- 
FINDS BUSY ciation of financial and business 
BUSINESS MEN leaders, it is refreshing and gratify- 
RESPONSIVE ing to learn, as I have just learned, 

from Walter S. Gifford, chosen by 
President Hoover to head the organizing of unemploy- 
ment relief throughout the country, that even the busiest 
of our men of affairs have unhesitatingly responded to 
calls made by him that they undertake active, unselfish 
service. When I asked Mr. Gifford what his experience 
had been with business leaders throughout the country 
whom he had approached to organize relief work, he 
immediately replied: ‘Their response has been magnifi- 
cent. Every man in every section of the country who has 
been requested to serve has gladly agreed to do so. No 
matter how urgently their own affairs may have demanded 
their attention, they have expressed ready willingness to 
devote time and attention to meeting the problems arising 
from unemployment in their communities and their States. 
They have exhibited a most worthy spirit of unselfish 
patriotism.” 

Newspapers are invited to publish that reassuring news 
so that the unemployed and others who complain that 
financial leaders, industrial leaders, employers in general, 
are callously indifferent to the existing unhappy conditions 
may obtain a truer perspective of the attitude of those in 
high places. President Hoover, too, I am sure, could give 
testimony that latterly a distinct spirit of helpfulness has 
developed among metropolitan bankers and others occupy- 
ing positions of far-flung influence and _ responsibility. 
Surely, deserved commendation should be given as wide- 
spread publicity as deserved criticism. The urgent need 
is for understanding, not misunderstanding, for mutual 
aid, not acrimony. 


Sweai—and smile! 


When everything’s going up there’s little credit in rising. 
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Will Swope Plan 


HALL the problem of 
caring for wage earn- 
ers be undertaken by 

industry itself or by poli- 
ticians? One or the other, 
make no mistake about it, 
will. Forbes has repeated- 
ly sought to arouse our 
financial, industrial and 
business leaders to the im- 
perative necessity for aban- 
doning a do-nothing policy 
and for formulating a defin- 
ite course of action. At 
least one responsible indus- 
trial executive, Gerard 
Swope, president of Gen- 
eral Electric, has now come 
forward with a definite plan. 
Heretofore, as Owen D. Young, Mr. Swope’s senior 
colleague, confesses, ““To the insistent calls for industrial 
leadership in these disorganized times there has been a 
discouraging silence.” He added that there are “three 
courses open to us,” namely: First—do nothing. Second 
—to place upon industry itself the responsibility for the 
formulation and execution of a definite plan. Third—to 
acquiesce in the government providing the means for 
employee protection through the power of taxation. 





Gerard Swope 
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Bring Salvation ? 


answer, he commends the Swope plan for earnest consider- 
ation as a starting-point on the road towards a National 
Industrial Council. 

It may be that mature consideration and full discussion 
will bring out helpful amendments. Many employers still 
hug the delusion that the alternative is doing something 
or doing nothing. The palpable truth is that some sort 
of action will be taken by somebody. More bluntly, if 
industry remains idle and indifferent, steps will be taken 
by the politicians. This should have been clear to our 
financial and industrial leaders long ago. There yet may 
be time to avoid hit-or-miss political interference. The 
experience of Germany and of Britain should drive home 
to our financiers and industrialists the imperative neces- 
sity for self-action and the fatal danger inherent in 
political action. 

Let us have, first, prompt and searching consideration 
of the Swope plan, followed by the initiation of affirma- 
tive action by other industries. Prolonged “silence,” to 
use Young’s phrase—I was tempted to say dumbness—on 
the part of those who should be our economic leaders, 
would assuredly be interpreted by millions of unemployed 
and others as either callous indifference or confessed 
inability on the part of our foremost men of affairs to 
meet the conditions they have played an aggressive part 
in creating. Discontent is already widespread. The hour 
has come for the exercise of the utmost diligence in 





“Which shall it be?” asks Mr. Young. 


By way of 


formulating and adopting an effective antidote. 








Salient Features of 
The Swope Plan 


Forbes will be glad to receive 
comments—either criticism or 
commendation. A copy of the 
full plan will be furnished any 
reader of Forses who com- 
municates with Mr. Swope’s 
office, 120 Broadway, New 
York. 


All industrial and commercial companies, 
with 50 or more employees, and doing 
interstate business, may form a trade asso- 
ciation which shall be under supcrvision 
of the Federal Trade Commission or a 
bureau of the Department of Commerce 
or some Federal supervisory body specially 
constituted. These trade associations may 
outline trade practices, business ethics, 
methods of standard accounting and cost 
practice, standard forms of balance sheet 
and earnings statement; collect and dis- 
tribute information on volume of business 
transacted, inventories of merchandise on 
hand, simplification and standardization of 
products, stabilization of prices, and all 
matters which may arise relating to the 
growth and development of industry and 
commerce in order to promote stabilization 
of employment. 

All companies joining the associations, 
with participants or stockholders of 25 
or more, and living in more than one 


state, shall send to them and to the super- 
visory body at least once each quarter a 
statement of their business and earnings; 
at least once a year a complete balance 
sheet and earnings statement. The fed- 
eral supervisory body shall cooperate with 
the Internal Revenue Department and the 
trade associations in developing for each 
industry standardized forms of balance 
sheet and income statement. 

For the protection of employees, the 
following plans will be adopted by all com- 
panies joining the associations: 

A Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
is part of the legislation necessary under 
this plan, shall, after careful study, be 
modeled after the best features of the 
laws which have been enacted by the sev- 
eral States. Life and disability insurance 
for all employees of two years’ service 
for an amount approximately equal to 
one year’s pay, but not more than $5,000— 
which, however, may be increased at his 
own expense—the cost to be paid one-half 
by the employee and one-half by the 
company. All employees after two years’ 
service may, and after five years’ service 
shall, be required to put aside a minimum 
of one per cent. of earnings but not more 
than $50 per year, for an old age pension 
fund, the company putting aside an equal 
amount, the funds to be invested and 
placed to the credit of the individual 
employees, including income earned. 

All employees on piece work, hourly 
work, daily, weekly, or monthly work, 
with normal pay of $5,000 per year or less, 
after two years of service may, and after 


five years shall be required to, put aside 
a minimum of one per cent. of earnings, 
but not more than $50 per year for an 
unemployment insurance fund, the com- 
pany putting aside an equal amount. When 
weekly payments made from the unem- 
ployment fund amount to 2 per cent. or 
more of the average weekly earnings of 
participating employees, the company shall 
declare an unemployment emergency, and 
normal payments by the employees and 
the company shall cease. Thereafter all 
employees of the company (including the 
highest officers) receiving 50 per cent. or 
more of their average full-time earnings, 
shall pay one per cent. of their current 
earnings to the unemployment fund, a simi- 
lar amount being paid by the company. 
Each trade association will form a Gen- 
eral Board of Administration, consisting 
of nine members, three to be elected or 
appointed by the association, three by the 
employees of the member companies, and 
three representing the public, to be ap- 
pointed by the Federal supervisory body. 
The powers and duties of this General 
Board shall be to interpret the life and 
disability insurance, pension and unemploy- 
ment insurance plans adopted by the trade 
association and approved by the Federal 
supervisory body, supervise the individual 
company Boards of Administration, form 
and direct a pension trust for the cus- 
tody, investment, and disbursements of the 
pension funds, and in general supervise 
and direct all activities connected with 
life and disability insurance, pension and 
unemployment insurance plans. 
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All Cleaned Up 
“Thanks, Porter, now I can get down to business” 













THIS HE uses of adversity may not 
MUCH be sweet, but they oftentimes 
WE HAVE are wholesome. If most of us are 
GAINED poorer in tangibles than we were in 


1929, we are richer in intangibles. 
We are less proud, less arrogant, less reckless, less bump- 
tious, less self-sufficient in spirit. We are more sympa- 
thetic. We are more humane. We are more humble. We 
are more charitable. We have less arrogant pride. We 
are less extravagant. We are more thoughtful. We have 
a better perspective of life’s values. We have learned the 
emptiness of ostentation. We have discovered that multi- 
plication of possessions does not guarantee happiness, but 
that true joy springs from unselfishness rather than 


selfishness and surfeit. Frothy frivolity has lost much of 
its glamor and glitter; we have a truer appreciation of 
normal human companionship and friendship. We have 
shed artificiality and are again ourselves. Our bank 
accounts may be shallower, but we ourselves are deeper 
and broader. Poorer in purse, we are richer in person- 
ality. 

May it not well be that our gains have outweighed our 
losses? 


The modern star salesman doesn’t shine best in night 
clubs. 


The Know-it-all doesn’t know wisdom. 
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SOME DMITTEDLY, men will do 
ARE NOT things under stress which 
PLAYING they would not countenance when 
THE GAME prosperous. Yet, after making 


every allowance for existing cir- 
cumstances, it is hard to understand why men occupying 
responsible places stoop to perpetrate some of the things 
they have been guilty of during recent months. Take 
unfair price-cutting. In more than one industry even men 
at the very top have broken faith disgracefully. Other 
than price agreements have been shamelessly broken. 
Instances of gratuitous “lying down” have been flagrantly 
common. One executive writes: 

“T wish that you would write something about the integrity 
of agreements and contracts. Where will business eventually 
be if these instruments are no longer respected? What has 
become of the type of business man who holds sacred the terms 
of an agreement? Never have I seen such widespread can- 
cellations and repudiation of agreements as exists at the 
present time. Many business men of sound financial strength 
are resorting to practices which will eventually bring ruin upon 
themselves. I personally know of executives representing large 
corporations who have abandoned all pride and now consider 
it ‘good business’ to beg and chisel for reductions on leases and 
agreements where such reductions are in no way justified or 
at all necessary. Has business no longer a backbone? Are all 
the long-established codes of ethics to be abandoned?” 

Cutting edges gives the unscrupulous an edge on honest 


men only for a fleeting period. Honesty still pays. 


A close mouth, open ears, open eves, an open mind— 
there’s a winning combination. 


RESIDENT HOOVER can 


CUT 

ARMAMENTS carve an enviable place for 

OR NO himself in history by bringing about 

DEBT CUTS! drastic reduction in world arma- 
ments. He should warn Europe in 


ringing tones: “Cut armaments or no debt cuts will be 
considered.”’ What a tragic picture this insane world pre- 
sents at this moment! In virtually every land the people 
are struggling painfully for an existence, crushed by 
demoralized economic conditions and by unconscionable 
taxation. Yet billions—yes, billions—are being spent this 
year and every year on implements of destruction, engin- 
ery of war. How the Devil must be chortling and chuck- 
ling! As if we hadn't difficulty enough in earning a 
livelihood, our political masters have fastened a soldier on 
the shoulders of each of us. Madness, stark madness! 

Quaker Hoover can, perhaps more fittingly than any 
other government head in the world, take the initiative, 
assume leadership in impelling the nations to turn into a 
saner path. The portents are that the whole structure of 
war debts will not stand, that American taxpayers will be 
deprived of their dues. As a quid pro quo, President 
Hoover should uncompromisingly insist upon wholesale 
reduction of militaristic burdens, thus relieving both 
foreign and home taxpayers and directing mankind’s 
thought. away from bloodshed and ruin into channels of 
peace and prosperity—a policy stoutly championed by 
James Speyer, broad-gauge international banker, on his 
recent return from Europe. 

Mr. President, what an 


opportunity for making 


worthy history is vours! 
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AMERICA 

WILL BENEFIT 
BY BRITAIN’S 
MISFORTUNE 


_— thoughtful human being 
must profoundly regret Brit- 
ain’s necessity for abandoning the 
gold standard. Her action was the 
most sensible harrassed Britain 

Nobody can accuse her of having proved 
Her prompt and courageous agreement to re- 
pay her war debts to us, her heroic effort to maintain 
the gold standard week after week against crushing 
orders, her courageous determination to balance her over- 
whelmingly adverse budget, her characteristic calm when 
suspension of gold payments by the Bank of England 
was announced—all this has raised, not lowered, the 
esteem in which Britain is held throughout the world. 

Britain’s enforced abandonment of the gold standard, 
even though it may prove only temporary, definitely en- 
thrones the United States as the premier financial nation 
of the world and marks the crowning of the dollar as 
the medium of exchange for the transaction of interna- 
tional commerce. In other words, the United States has 
inherited the financial crown England has been com- 
pelled to relinquish. Henceforth New York, not Lon- 
don, will be the world’s supreme financial center. Our 
dollar is backed by five billions of gold against the pound’s 
six hundred million, 
ica’s gain. 

Our banking position is amazingly strong. American 
banks are in a position, by utilizing Federal Reserve banks, 
to expand loans more than 55 billion dollars, a sum suffi- 
cient to finance a greater boom than any this or any other 
country has ever known. New York banks alone could 
increase their loans almost twenty billion dollars by tak- 
ing full advantage of rediscounting at the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Or, should an increasing amount of cur- 
rency be desired, an additional five billions could be pro- 
vided, thanks to our elastic currency system. 

Despite current clouds, one can see on the horizon a 
glorious future for this young, vigorous, enterprising na- 
tion of untold resources. 


could take. 
“yellow.” 


Britain’s unfortunate loss is Amer- 


IT WILL OST of us will agree with 
HAVE the philosophic conclusion 
SALUTARY expressed in this (personal) letter 
EFFECT received from an intimate friend, 


Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company—‘“Old Bullion,” as it 
is called, because of its century’s record of having never 
failed to pay out gold freely regardless of panics or 
premiums on gold: ‘We have all been traveling through 
troubled waters. I am quite confident that we will reach 
the Promised Land on the other shore in due time. We 
spent a half-dozen years climbing up on a high pinnacle of 
speculation and it is too much to hope to make the descent 
as quickly as some folks would like. Many people who 
were rich on paper will find it necessary to go back to a 
plain diet of corn bread, buttermilk and turnip greens-— 
and, after all, it may have a salutary effect on them.” 


To get the depression behind us, push. 


for 
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orecasting Fashions in Foods 


This complicated array of 
tubes is used by John Ornfelt, 
chemist of General Foods Cor- 
poration, to see whether all the 
air has been taken out of test 
specimens of coffee 


AS American business yet 
realized the tremendous value 
of what we so easily call 

trifles? Is there really any such 
thing as a trifle? Can one, in the 
light of hard-boiled results, predict 
that one thing is important and an- 
other valueless? Two generations 
ago, who realized, outside of a very 
few, that the discards of the pack- 
ing houses would make their margins 
of profit, or that black, oozy coal 
tar would heal human ills and make 
the varied bases for a hundred valued 
things of daily life? 

So, then, now in this hard-strained 
year of 1931—surely a turning point 
in American industry and probably 
in the industry of the world—how 
can we say that any seemingly little 
thing is unimportant? 

Discarded oyster shells, empty 
cocoa beans, tapioca waste—are such 
as these mere trivia, or are they prod- 
ucts full of promise of profits—hum- 
ble and seemingly worthless articles 
that may perhaps teach a lesson to 
every thoughtful business man, striv- 
ing to reach that standard and that 
measure of efficiency that means all 
the difference between the black and 
the red in times when everything 
must count ? 

These three little items are culled 
almost at random from the story of 
the 1931 work of General Foods Cor- 
poration. It is a story full of the 
fascination of business accomplish- 
ment — business  victory-through- 
study. 


By HORACE B. MATTHEWS 


“Research,” says Colby M. 

Chester, Jr., President of Gen- 

eral Foods Corporation, “is a 

great key to future progress in 
all lines of business” 


The cocoa beans were a waste of 
the Walter Baker factory in its pro- 
duction of a pleasant drink familiar 
to us all our lives, with a history of 
a century and a half behind it. For 
a long time, the cocoa shells were 
discarded. Now, they are disposed 
of to make bedding for chickens and 
horses. It sounds odd, but it is a 
fact of everyday work there to-day. 

Now the oyster shells. The oysters 
themselves are frozen by the new al- 
most-instantaneous process and kept 
so that we have oysters in the Sum- 
mer—the “‘r” months are forgotten. 
The shells. once waste, are now 
chopped up and fed to hens. Their 
lime and calcium content makes them 
valuable aids in forming egg shells. 
Simple—oyster shells into egg shells! 

Tapioca waste? It is now used to 
make adhesive for the very tapioca 
from which it was ex- 
tracted — adhesive for 
the retail cartons. 

These three little 
business samples are 
far more than samples 
—they are outstanding 
examples of the almost 
epic work in business 
and industrial research 
that General Foods is 
carrying on and which 
has been raised to a 
point to-day where it 
means better products 
and lower prices to the 
American consumer. 
stabilization of produc- 
tion for the company, 
aid in preventing un- 
employment on the part of the work- 
ers, and earning profits for stockhold- 
ers now numbering more than 46,000 
—nearly half of whom, by the way, 
are women. 


President 


T is a story of research. It start- 
ed thirty-six years ago, as a one- 
man organization, when Charles Will- 
iam Post, hunting for foods to devel- 





Lewis W. Waters, Vice- 


of Research, General 
Foods Corporation 


op his health, discovered and market- 
ed Postum Cereal, a breakfast drink 
made from roasted whole wheat and 
bran, with added sweetening, and, a 
bit later, Grape Nuts and Post Toas- 
ties, a pioneer corn flake. 

Mr. Post’s memory still survives 
as one of the great legends of Ameri- 
can business—‘Old Man Post” as 
many still recall him. To-day, his 
one-man work is carried on by 
twenty laboratories, with a staff of 
hundreds of men and women, whose 
task it is to develop new products 
and devise new processes, improve 
existing foods and the quality-main- 
taining packages that carry them to 
the consumer, and better the business 
in economy-demanding times in every 
way that trained, practical minds can 
do. 

This research organization, and the 
great manufacturing and distributing 
organization built up around it, is the 
work of the management headed by 
C. M. Chester, Jr., its president (see 
front cover), who was a successor to 
Mr. Post and his organization, added 
and absorbed new foods, ironed out 
the seasonal slacks inherent in a nar- 
row line, and from an 
already great industry, 
built a far greater. 

And, to repeat the 
phrase, it has been liter- 
ally built up around re- 
search—research in a 
dozen lines, all.the way 
from pure chemistry 
and physics to the most 
modern methods _ of 
marketing, and sales re- 
search. It is the more 
scientific aspects of the 
problem with which this 
article is chiefly con- 
cerned. Let Lewis W. 
Waters, vice-president 
in charge of research 
and development, tell 
some of the story. He tells it with 
enthusiasm. 

“Before the world war broke out 
in 1914, there were only 200 in- 
dustrial research laboratories in the 
United States. To-day there are con- 
siderably more than 1,500. Most of 
that represents the growing value 
American business places on organized 
research. for most of the laboratories, 


in Charge 
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seventeen years ago, were part of the 
organizations of universities. 
“Within a fortnight after the out- 
break of the great war, German com- 
merce was off the seas, and Ameri- 
can consumers found themselves 
lacking in their normal supply of dye- 
stuffs, colored inks, optical instru- 
ments, certain chemical products, and 
others too numerous to mention. 
“For a time, American business 
was not equal to the emergency, be- 
cause of sheer lack of technical facili- 
ties. So it turned to science to solve 
its problem. Research is paying rich 
dividends on the investment. 


66 ONTROLLED ‘scientific in- 
dustrial research, in General 
Foods, has these four purposes: 

“First, it must assemble facts and 
collect ideas. Second, it must exer- 
cise what we call ‘organized vision’ in 
regard to products and methods. 
Third, it must interpret scientific data 
in business-like language for the 
company’s executive officers. Fourth, 
it must be capable of selling sound, 
practical, scientific ideas to the com- 
pany and putting them into effect. 

“The facts and ideas under the 
first heading can be divided into two 
parts, those in the domain of pure 
facts and pure science, and the hard, 
profit-making facts of business prod- 
ucts that make better food for con- 
sumers and better profits for the 
companies. So we have two labora- 
tories devoted to pure science, to 
furnish basic facts, and eighteen lab- 
oratories which are devoted to 
science applied to business, to 
specific foods and specific prod- 
ucts and methods. 

“In fact, the first two divis- 
ions go hand in hand, for facts and 
ideas are just so much inert material 
until organized vision endows them 
with life and puts them to work. 
And when this is done, business 
miracles can be accomplished. 

“The cocoa bean shells and the 
oyster shells and the tapioca waste 
are only a few examples. Take cashew 
nuts. Ten years ago, if any aver- 
age American ever heard of a cashew, 
he merely knew it was a sort of a 
strange heathen nut that came from 
India. Their sale at first was slow. 
But to-day, cashews rank second only 
to the native peanut in American 
consumption—and this in spite of the 
fact that cashews are not the fashion 
at ball games. The majority of these 
nuts are marketed either by General 
Foods itself, or by license under its 
basic patents. 

“In the early days of their impor- 
tation, cashew nuts did not keep well, 
because they were packed in a hot 
climate. For a time, it looked like 
the loss of a market for a promis- 
ing product. But the problem was 


Dr. Henry Borg, a General 
Foods Chemist, testing the 
sugar content of a product 


solved by extracting all the air pos- 
sible from the shelled nuts, and then 
filling the vacuum with carbonic acid 
gas, carbon dioxide—the same com- 
pound that now, frozen into solid 
form, keeps ice cream for hours in 
‘dry ice,’ at a temperature of 114 
degrees below zero—far below the 
cold of the North Pole. 

“Out of this process came an in- 
teresting by-product. It was discov- 
ered in the laboratories that cashews 
make an oil that, when mixed in 
paint, is an excellent preventive of 
barnacles that foul the wooden hulls 
of ships. That has solved the bar- 
nacle problem for many a sailor and 
ship owner. 

“One of the very latest of our re- 
search problems was the great diffi- 
culty of keeping coffee fresh. The 
bulk coffee of the old days long since 
gave way to carefully devised pack- 
ages, then to tins, then to moderate- 
vacuum tins, and still, the laboratory 
tests showed, the coffee would lose 
flavor. Why? It was found, by our 
own and al- 
lied research- 
ers, that oxy- 
gen, the life- 
giver, the 
vital prin- 
ciple of the 
air we all 
breathe, is 
the deadly 
foe of the 
true, fine 
flavor of the 


with a polariscope ee 


best coffee. 

“So a new and better vacuum proc- 
ess was developed, to make a new, 
super-rarified vacuum, and keep the 
oxygen away from the coffee. So 
high is this vacuum that an electric 
light filament, without the bulb, has 
been kept burning for hours in it— 
and surely that is a test!) When ap- 
plied practically, only a few months 
ago, it worked, for Maxwell House 
now leaves the factory in a newly 
devised vacuum container that pre- 
serves it, according to laboratory 
tests, for three months or more with- 
out the slightest loss of flavor. 

“Coffee without caffeine, that keeps 
the flavor but lets nervous people 
sleep after drinking it, has been on 
the market for several years. But 
the laboratories have found a way to 
utilize the caffeine by-product. Puri- 
fied and standardized, it is sold to 
six-day bicycle racers and others who 
have to keep awake for long periods. 
I have even heard that long-distance 
aviators have found it useful. 

“One thing I want to emphasize— 
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that research must always be ahead 
of the procession. We reverse the 
old adage, we at least try to cross 
the bridge before we come to it. We 
try to forecast fashions in foods—he- 
cause there are fashions in foods as 
well as in women’s skirts—and from 
the mass of facts of all kinds, and 
their underlying scientific data, all in 
our possession, to be prepared for 
sudden changes in the market. 

“Research helps a business to keep 
on its toes and keep up with the 
procession and, so far as is possible, 
a few steps ahead.” 


ENERAL FOODS CORPORA.- 
TION is a very firm believer in 
the idea that the successful research 
laboratory must cross its bridges be- 
fore it comes to them. It must be 
planning, to-day, not only the work 
of to-morrow, but the general course 
of its activities as far ahead as 1940. 
It is also an axiom of General 
Foods that the success of a research 
program depends on the individuals 
who are conducting it. “We 
are more interested in a man 
who is highly enthusiatic 
about a small problem,” Mr. 
Waters told the Boston Re- 
tail Distribution Conference 
on September 16th, “than in 
one who is mildly enthus- 
iastic about a big problem.” 
The company also insists 
that its enthusiastic scientists 
keep alert. On more than 
one occasion an important re- 
search executive has been 
“kicked out” of the labora- 
tory and told to go on a few 
days’ fishing trip—and not 
come back until his head 
was full of new ideas. 

It is interesting to note how Gen- 
eral Foods has dealt with the un- 
employment problem. It is like the 
old story of the snakes in Ireland 
—there is no unemployment in Gen- 
eral Foods. The company has laid 
off no men on account of the depres- 
sion, because it is constantly provid- 
ing new work for hands as well as 
brains—this, too, due to the remark- 
able results of research. 

When an improved tapioca cooker 
was developed last Spring, it cut the 
necessary working force on this par- 
ticular job almost in half. But at 
the same time, as part of the same 
problem, a new adhesive was discov- 
ered, as a by-product of tapioca, and 
the surplus men were turned over to 
this new work. 


Research scientifically employed 


will surely be an important aid in 
solving the nation’s’ unemployment 
problem. 

“Research,” Mr. Chester is fond 
of saying, “is a great key to future 
progress in all lines of business.” 
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5 HEN I was a youngster,” re- 

marked Leonor Fresnel 
Loree, veteran head of the Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad, “I learned a fact 
that has been in- 
valuable to me ever 
since. A little 
practical psychol- 
ogy, you might call 
it. 

“There used to 
be two gangs of 
boys in our village, 
and they fought as 
gangs usually do. 

“Up to the time that I stumbled 
upon this truth, the other gang—the 
one I didn’t belong to—had usually 
got the better of these strenuous ar- 
guments. But one day, when the 
snow was on the ground, that other 
crowd came along and began pelting 
us with snowballs, packed hard. Our 





L. F. Loree 


side, as always, started to run—that . 


is, all of them except a couple of 
other boys and myself. For some 
reason we began throwing a few 
packed snowballs back. We held our 
ground. 

‘Lo, and behold, after the attackers 
got a few hard ones, they hesitated. 
Of course, we only pitched the more 
when we saw this, and the result was 
that we routed them. 

“That was a lesson I learned which 
I have never forgotten. It simply 
doesn’t pay to run away from a fight. 
You have to stand your ground and 
begin firing on your own account. 
Instead of quitting, begin again. 
That’s what counts.” 

But it isn’t to the past that Loree 
looks. 

“Anyone,” said he, “who has seen 
this country grow as I have seen it, 
who has had a part in the develop- 
ment of our railway system, knows 
that nothing stands still very long, 
and that it is the future that must be 
considered and fought for even in our 
plans of to-day.” 


HE late Henry P. Davison dem- 

onstrated that great business 
men are great dreamers as well, and 
with no more than a nudge from 
Fate might have been poets or sages, 
instead of bankers, brokers or man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Davison had the 
eyes of a poet if any man ever had, 
and a permanent impression was 


made on the writer’s mind by the 
glow in those violet blue eyes on one 
occasion in the Metropolitan Club 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 





when that particular partner of the 
House of Morgan was describing his 
plans for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of mankind through the work 
of the Association of Red Cross So- 
cieties. 

But it’s a question whether or not 
Charles M. Schwab isn’t just as much 
of a poet in his way. The late 
James A. Stillman once said, per- 
haps not in these exact words, but 
to this general effect: 

“Mr. Schwab is the greatest 
dreamer and one of the most mar- 
velous painters of word pictures that 
ever lived. When I am going to 
meet him, I have all the money in the 
bank locked up and prepare myself 
for an ordeal. He can paint factory 
chimneys smoking where no factories 
exist, and cities growing where no 
house stands with such indescribable 
charm that it requires somewhat more 
than human restraint not to give him 
the key to the money vaults. 

“Besides that, of course, we all 
know that Mr. Schwab is one of the 
greatest practical men of business liv- 
ing—that he not only can foresee 
the future but that he most ably can 
handle the present. That makes a 
combination which is hard for even 
the most conservative banker to re- 
sist.” 


DDIE CANTOR, the comedian, 
tells this story. He was stand- 
ing one evening at the door of a the- 
atre where he was playing. All the 
seats had been sold. 
A little man and 
his wife were 
turned away, great- 
ly disappointed. 
“Here,” said Ed- 
die, “I'll let you 
have a couple of 
my seats.” He gave 
the little man two 
tickets. 
The little man was delighted. He 





Eddie Cantor 








gave Eddie his card. 
hope,” he said, 


“Some day, I 
“T may be able to do 
something for you.” 

Eddie looked at the card. 
an undertaker. 


He was 


OHN F. GILCHRIST began his 

public utility career as office boy 
of the Chicago Edison Company in 
1887, when its first central station 
was still in process 
of erection. Upon 
completion of the 
plant, he asked to 
be transferred to 
the operating end 
of the business and 
was given a posi- 
tion in the Meter 
Department, where 
his duties were to 
carry out to the premises of the cus- 
tomer electrolytic cells used in the 
then universal chemical meter, to 
bring back the cells which were re- 
placed, and from the electrolytic 
action compute the consumption. 

In the Fall of 1888, a few months 
after the first Chicago plant had 
started, Mr. Gilchrist in the course 
of his duties called at the place of 
business of the old insurance firm of 
Witkowski and Affeld, located in the 
building on the present site of the 
Northern Trust Company at the 
corner of La Salle and Monroe 
Streets. While young Gilchrist was 
working, a pleasant old gentleman. 
who proved to be Mr. Affeld, ap- 
proached the 19-year-old boy and 
said to him, “Young man, if agree- 
able to you, I would like to give you 
a bit of fatherly advice. This Edi- 
son Company will never succeed. The 
cost of electricity is so high and the 
opportunity for the sale of its prod- 
uct is so narrow that never by any 
possibility will it develop into a sat- 
isfactory business. You are a young 
man and I should advise you by all 
means to shift while it is easy for 
you to do so into a more stable busi- 
ness which holds out some promise 
for the future.” 

The young man gave some very 
thoughtful consideration to this ad- 
vice, but finally concluded not to take 
it. Now the incident appears very 
ludicrous as he looks back from a 
company with an invested capital of 
$300,000,000, serving a million cus- 
tomers, to those days of doubt and 
uncertainty when 250 customers were 
being served by a company with an 
invested capital of $500,000. 





John F. Gilchrist 





™ ANADA has accepted as a na- 
tional obligation the problem 
-presented by 530,000 unem- 
ployed men, a number almost equal 
to the army sent overseas during the 
Great War, and has set in motion 
schemes of work and direct relief 
which are aimed at taking up the 
economic slack this Winter and pre- 
venting distress, despair and possible 
disturbances. 

Relief, instead of being left to pri- 
vate charity, will be in the main a 
government responsibility, but the 
dole is being avoided to the maximum 
degree by the undertaking of wide- 
spread public works in a threefold 
co-operation of the federal, provincial 
and municipal authorities. The Do- 
minion government at Ottawa is 
father in this trinity of effort which 
embraces all the nine provinces in a 
unity that extends from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The number of unemployed, 530,- 
000, distributed in varying density in 
the various provinces, is about one- 
twentieth the population of Canada. 
There is no guesswork about it. 
Widespread registration by munici- 
palities and provinces was decreed 
and carried out in August. 

The provinces in which the prob- 
lem is worst are Ontario, 130,000; 
Quebec, 100,000; Manitoba, 41,500; 
British Columbia, 39,000; and Sas- 
katchewan, 177,000. Saskatchewan, 
the chief wheat province, has 150,000 
farmers facing destitution due to 
drought over a large area in which 76 
municipalities are powerless to help 
themselves. They will be treated 
equally with urban unemployed. If 
work cannot be created for them, 
they will be given direct government 
aid to live. 

The triangular arrangement men- 
tioned varies in each province and 
indeed in each municipality. The fed- 
eral authority is the core of all ef- 
fort. Not only is it undertaking pub- 
lic works, such as the building of 
wharves and armories, of federal in- 
terest, paying 100 per cent. of the 
cost, but it is paying up to 50 per 
cent. on certain other works in which 
it is dividing interest with the prov- 


The trans-Canada highway, the principal project in Canada’s far-sighted and well-organized unem- 
ployment relief program, will stretch from British Columbia in the West to Nova Scotia in the East 


JOBS for all... 





inces, such as construction of the 
trans-Canada highway. In every case, 
though, arrangements with each prov- 
ince are based on that province’s 
needs and treasury resources. To 
each province is being left the prob- 
lem of finding all but straight federal 
work and local planning of expendi- 
tures. 


HE provincial governments have, 

in turn, dealt with municipalities 

on their individual merits. Munici- 
palities with no particular increase in 
their seasonal unemployed—and hun- 
dreds have none—will not get help. 
But urban centers like Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, and Vancouver which 
have big industrial contingents will 
not only have their problems dissi- 
pated by the shipping of men to fed- 
eral and provincial jobs, possibly in 
distant parts of the province, but they 
will be given government money to 
help pay for initiating 
municipal work, such as, 
in Toronto, the build- 
ing of police and fire 
stations, the laying of 
water mains and sewers. 
Last Winter the 
Dominion of Canada 
showed its regard for 
the slump as a _ na- 
tional emergency when 
the federal govern- 
ment voted $20,000,- 
000 to provide work 
and direct relief. Of 
this, $4,000,000 was set 
aside for relief and 
only $2,000,000 used, 
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Prime Minister of Canada 


How Our Neighbor to the 
North Is Tackling the Unem- 
ployment Problem — All 
Classes and _ All Sections 
United in Carrying Out Gi- 
gantic Social Experiment 


By FREDERICK 


largely because the remainder—in co- 
operation with the provinces, the 
municipalities and the two. great 
transcontinental railways, the Can- 
adian National and the Canadian 
Pacific—went towards bonusing work 
that totaled more than $70,000,000 
and gave 6,273,228 days employment 
to 291,335 men, not counting repeat- 
ers. 

This Winter, it is reliably fore- 
cast, the federal government may 
spend $75,000,000, possibly $100,- 
000,000. For the nation, through Par- 
lament, has given R. B. Bennett, 
Prime Minister of Canada, a blank 
cheque which is reminiscent of those 
carte blanche powers given the Ca- 
nadian government under the grim 
necessities of the last war. 

During the Summer, Senator Gid- 
eon Robertson, federal Minister of 
Labor, toured the West and at Winni- 
peg wept openly as he spoke of Sas- 
katchewan distress. 
“Nobody will be al- 
lowed to starve in Can- 
ada,” he said. “To 
feed the people is our 
first obligation.” 

Following this, in Au- 
gust, almost on the last 
day of the session of 
the House of Com- 
mons, Prime Minister 
Bennett put through a 
resolution giving the 
government a free hand 
to take measures to 
provide employment 
and farm relief and the 
right, untramelled, to 
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Photographs Courtesy of Canadian National Railways 


Federal and Provincial Governments, business and labor, all are co-operating in putting the Domin- 
ion’s 530,000 unemployed to work the coming Winter 


DOLES for None! 


oe e SAYS... 


CANADA 


GRIFFIN 


invoke special measures, in emerg- 
ency, “to preserve peace, order and 
good government.” 

The necessity of government power 
was not denied by the Liberal oppo- 
sition, in fact, the need of quick ac- 
tion was emphasized, but they ques- 
tioned strenuously the wisdom of let- 
ting Mr. Bennett fill in the cheque 
and of conferring on his government 
unlimited powers that might hit at 
freedom. In heated debate it was 
argued that parliamentary govern- 
ment was being set aside for a dic- 
tatorship. 

But the resolution passed. And the 
federal authorities have gone ahead in 
unison with the provincial premiers 
in projecting local work and relief 
that will cost millions for which no 
definite sum of money has been voted 
by the Commons. 

In such a brief survey as this, it 
is impossible even to outline the 
various projects and 
the varying degrees of 
co-operative effort in- 
volved. But at least 
three of the provinces, 
Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia, are 
establishing construc- 
tion camps in wilder- 
ness regions to which 
thousands of unmarried 
men will be sent to 
work on the building 
of sections of the trans- 
Canada highway. In 
each case the federal 
government is to bear 
50 per cent. of what is, 





J.T. M. ANDERSON 
Premier of Saskatchewan 





in effect, a national, or at least an in- 
terprovincial, undertaking. 

This will be a grim enough task. 
The men will face northern Winter 
conditions, frequent sub-zero spells. 
But these slump-enlisted men will be 
no worse off than the thousands of 
woodsmen, highway laborers and 
construction gangs who in normal 
times build bridges, roads and power 
plants and lay railroad track in the 
Canadian bush districts. In fact, 
every care is being taken of their 
health and comfort. 

Although substantially shouldering 
the cost, the federal government has 
not sought to fix wages on or other- 
wise control provincial work but has 
stated its desire that the eight-hour 
day be kept, that wages be maintained 
on a level with local standards, and 
that hand labor be used to the maxi- 
mum possible degree. 

Let us take Ontario to show how 
the trans-Canada high- 
way building by en- 
listed labor will work 
out. At least two hun- 
dred camps will be set 
up in the north country, 
each operated on a cost 
basis without _ profit. 
They will be industrial, 
not military, in tone. 
Discipline will be main- 
tained by civil policing. 

Enlisted men will be 
given 30 cents an hour 
for an eight hour day, 
80 cents a day being 
deducted for board and 
50 cents a month for 


medical services. Foremen, cooks, 
timekeepers will be on a higher scale. 
Arrangements have been made for 
cheap transportation, and free fares 
back home are promised those who 
serve three months. 

Although Ontario is a government 
control province, liquor will be il- 
legal in the camps. 

Plans are being worked out to pro- 
vide entertainment, educational class- 
es and religious services. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will apply 
as in ordinary industry. 

At first labor organizations voiced 
fears of the form which this enlist- 
ment might take but since the project 
has taken shape such criticism has 
ceased. 

In addition to the trans-Canada 
highway, Ontario will send men to 
work on trunk, local and settlers’ 
roads. 


N Ontario, too, the federal and 

provincial governments are giving 
up to 50 per cent. of the cost of such 
municipal undertakings as may be 
approved, For example, Toronto re- 
cently presented a list of projects 
totaling more than $5,000,000, of 
which the provincial authorities ap- 
proved half. 

Further than this, in Ontario, the 
federal and provincial governments 
have undertaken to bear two-thirds 
the cost of all direct relief in those 
municipalities where there is exces- 
sive unemployment and where it is 
impossible to absorb all the workless 
in local or provincial projects. 

So much for Ontario. The plans 
of British Columbia and Manitoba 
vary only in degree. As showing how 
flexible are the plans, it may be men- 
tioned that there is a proposal to send 
2,000 Manitoba men across the boun- 
dary into Ontario to work on the 
nearest section of trans-Canada high- 
way, since Manitoba lacks the bush 
country to absorb them. At the mo- 
ment of writing, this has not yet been 
adopted. 

The province of Quebec is not es- 
tablishing camps but, with similar 


federal backing, is going ahead with 
(Continued on page 24) 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


APITALISTIC business _ with 

us is held responsible by many 
for unsystematized, greedy and at 
times grossly excessive production, 
with inevitably resulting periods of 
reaction and unemployment. How 
can it justly be so held responsible 
when our antiquated anti-trust laws 
(particularly the Clayton Act) go 
to the length they do in exacting 
competition, however wasteful, harm- 
ful and chaotic, and make foresight- 
ed and logical co-operation a punish- 
able offense? How can industry 
evolve and adhere to a comprehen- 
sive and balanced plan of procedure 
when mere conferences to that end, 
among those engaged in the same 
line of business, may expose the par- 
ticipants to the penalties of the law? 
—Otto H. Kahn. 


It is less important to get the order 
than it is to fill it right —Exchange. 


Modern indifference to the import- 
ance of Time, the tendency to lose 
the one thing that will never return, 
the disposition on the part of sales- 
men to waste time, particularly in the 
morning when time is so valuable, is 
an appalling American trait. The 
salesman who loses an hour or so a 
day at his desk, thinking or talking of 
his big plans, might do that after 
dinner and thus insure an increase 
to his own income. 

Thinking after dinner is proof you 
are a salesman during the day, not a 
chronic desk-chair occupant.—Silent 
Partner. 


It is much more important to be 
something interesting and admirable 
than to have everything in sight. To 
be or not to be, that is the real ques- 
tion. Life is not made up of things, 
but of qualities of mind and heart.— 
Rev. Dr. Charles R. Brown. 


A wise man will make more oppor- 
tunities than he finds.—Bacon. 


If you have talent, industry will 
improve it ; if you have none, industry 
will supply the deficiency—Ex- 
change. 


Every man needs something to lift 
him out of the rut of waning interest 
and lagging ambition; something to 
instill new ideas and new enthusiasm ; 
to reflect life from new angles; to 
provide new incentives—Du Pont 


Magazine. 


An army abroad is of little use un- 
less there are prudent councils at 
home.—Cicero. 


In selling, an invitation to call is 
95 per cent. of the battle-—Charles 
F. Higham. 


A Text 


UT now ye rejoice in your 
boasting; all such _ re- 
joicing is evil. Therefore to 
him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin—James 4:16, 15. 


Sent in by F. C. Johnson, Port- 
land, Ore. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book its sent 
to senders of texts used, 


If you ever expect to succeed, you 
must carry out the idea that the other 
fellow is entitled to a chance.—Sam- 
uel Insull. 


[ am not alarmed by the demand 
for government ownership and oper- 
ation of the utilities which is the ulti- 
mate object of this political cam- 
paign. The American people are sen- 
sible, take them by and large, and 
they are fair. They may not under- 
stand—lI am not at all sure they want 
to understand—the technicalities of 
law, accounting and economics which 
attend the operation of the utility 
business, but they understand results 
in lowered rates.—Matthew S. Sloan, 
president, New York Edison Com- 
pany. 


Sincerity is impossible unless it per- 
vades the whole being; and the pre- 
tense of it saps the very foundation 
of character.—James Russell Lowell 


OO many people have “plenty 

of speed and no direction.” 
They keep moving with what ap- 
pears to be a terrific momentum, but 
they never seem to get anywhere. If 
there ever was a secret of success, 
it’s probably to choose what you want 
most to do—and then do it! On the 
other hand, a failure is usually one 
who never quite knew what he want- 
ed to accomplish—Dougherty News. 


Most men can swing a job but they 
are floored by a title. The effect of 
a title is very peculiar. It has been 
used too much as a sign of emanci- 
pation from work. It is almost 
equivalent to a badge bearing the 
legend: “This man has nothing to do 
but regard himself as important and 
all others as inferior.”—Henry Ford. 


Consider carefully before you say 
a hard word to a man, but never let 
a chance to say a good one go by. 
Praise judiciously bestowed is money 
invested.—George Horace Lorimer. 


Service is the spirit of an organiza- 
tion, whether it is just one man at a 
filling station or a dozen men. It is 
what comes from the heart; it is the 
smile that crosses the broad counten- 
ance of your face; it is an attitude 
in the approach to the customer every 
time. Service is that indescribable 
thing which is put under the inclus- 
ive phrase of personality in the or- 
ganization, or the spirit of an organ- 
ization—Homer J. Buckley. 


Experience is a fine thing, but only 
when we profit by it—Thomas W. 
Lamont. 


You get cheerfulness out of life 
in proportion as you put cheerfulness 
in. You cannot invest counterfeit 
coin and expect dividends in real 
money.—The Policy. 


Whoever yields to temptation de- 
bases himself with a debasement 
from which he can never rise. A man 
can be wronged and live; but the un- 
restricted, unchecked impulse to do 
wrong is the first and second death. 
—Horace Mann. 
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Mills and Men—Can We Keep Them Busy? 





The Way Out For Your Business 


11 Essentials 


N order to stay in business during 

the next decade, American corpo- 

rations, large and small, local, ter- 
ritorial or national, commercial, in- 
dustrial or financial, must adopt, im- 
prove, and perfect certain manage- 
ment essentials. 


1. In Each Company, the Manag- 
ing Group Must Be Soundly Orga- 
nised. To a greater or less extent in 
all companies, the executive organi- 
zation is just Topsy grown up. Much 
more careful attention must be given 
to organization relationships and to 
the assignment of responsibilities to 
executives and department heads. 

What is needed in most companies 
is a thorough analysis of executive 
work to be done, in terms of the 
kinds of decision to be made, and in 
terms of the kind of influence to be 
exercised. Whether any given execu- 
tive will make his best contribution 
by having the responsibility to com- 
mand or responsibility to advise and 
counsel, must be determined. If a 
comptroller, for instance, who is es- 
sentially an analyst of operations, 1s 
a party to the execution of policies— 
if he can command—he immediately 
loses the impartial viewpoint in the 
interpretation of the results obtained 
from the execution of a policy. 


of Successful Management To-day 


By W. J. DONALD 


Managing Director, American 
Management Association 


The first step, then, of the problem 
of organization is the determination 
of the kinds of jobs to be done. 

The next step is to determine the 
qualifications necessary in the per- 
formance of the various executive 
jobs. Some tasks require not only 
one or more of the qualities of lead- 
ership, ability to persuade, the pa- 
tience to counsel instead of argue or 
quarrel, the desire to train effectively, 
restraint in the use of the power to 
command. 

The third step in organization is to 
see that jobs are assigned to men 
with the qualifications necessary for 
the positions—not such an easy task. 
Many good men are out of executive 
employment who should have been 
kept and promoted—others hang on 
when they should be out. 

The fourth step in sound execu- 
tive organization is to promote with- 
in it a thorough understanding of the 
organization set up, of the responsi- 
bilities and organization relationships 
and of the “organization theory” 
back of it all. Our organization 
theory is the weakest link in the 
whole subject of management. The 


average business executive seems to 
think that he is ordained with the 
ability to organize a managing group. 
I predict that organization “theory” 
will become a popular subject of the 
next decade. It is already highly 
respectable in two of our largest and 
most successful manufacturing cor- 
porations. Many other corporation 
executives should get off their 
knightly seats on this problem. Topsy 
just has to be reorganized and while 
we are at it, we may as well learn 
how and why. 


2. There Should Be Universal 
Adoption of Budgeting. To many 
business men, to operate without a 
budget is simply unthinkable. Yet 
one finds almost every alibi against 
budgeting still being used. Hundreds 
of thousands of companies still do 
not have a budget. 

One business claims it is too small. 
Another claims that that it is subject 
to severe price fluctuations. Others 
claim that the style factor makes 
budgeting impossible; others that 
seasonal variations make a budget 
useless. 

Here and there a bank urges 
budgets on its clients or insists on 
them—but doesn’t have a budget it- 
self—banking is different. 
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Not one of these objections is valid 
in any case. The objections raised 
usually suggest the chief reason for 
having a budget. 

The budget is being used effective- 
ly in the smallest businesses. From 
department stores, hosiery, textile 
and clothing manufactures, industries 
in which color and style play a large 
part, some of the best examples of 
budgeting can be gleaned (but not 
from all of them). 

The oil industry suffers from price 
fluctuations about as much as any, 
and yet at least a few of the larger 
oil companies have found in the 
budget at least a partial escape from 
the profit losses that would otherwise 
have come to them through price 
fluctuations. 

In a few years budgets and budget 
comparisons will be an absolute es- 
sential in banking relationships. If 
all banks had budgets of their own, 
it would not be long before every 
borrowing corporation in America 
would be on a budget basis. 

The real reasons for not having a 
budget grow out of unwillingness to 
be held accountable, sheer laziness, 
and not knowing how and being un- 
willing to admit it. 


3. Incentives for Executives Are 
Essential. The advantages of sound 
executive organization combined with 
budgeting will fall far short of the 
best results unless the compensation 
of executives up and down and back 
and forth across the organization is 
so arranged as to place a premium, 
not only on individual effort, but also 
on co-ordination between depart- 
ments, and on co-operation between 
line operating executives and depart- 
ment heads and the heads of staff or 
service departments. 

The principle of financial incentive 
for executives can take two main 
forms. 

The organization may adopt the 
principle of revising salaries on the 
basis of known results compared 
with operating standards implied in 
the budget. But any effort to com- 
pensate executives in any form that 
takes standards into consideration 
places on top management a serious 
responsibility to establish standards 
that are fair and reasonable, else the 
use of those standards for helping 
to determine compensation will be- 
come a destructive and demoralizing 
rather than a constructive influence. 

The trend is distinctly toward 
placing executives on some form of 
extra incentive basis of compensation 
such as departmental bonuses, man- 
agerial profit sharing, or a combina- 
tion of two or more plans for differ- 
ent classes of executives. Careless- 


ness in setting standards, from which 
deviation will affect compensation, 


shows up quickly where extra incen- 
tives exist. 

Extra incentives for executives 
will grow. They call for and compel 
better all round management than the 
salary system of executive compen- 
sation. 


4. Executives Must Broaden. Of 
all the dangers which confront Amer- 
ican business, the assumption that the 
executives of a business have arrived 
and that they need no further con- 
scious development is probably the 
greatest. 

The modern business executive 
must be more of an all round busi- 
ness man than since the era of small 
scale business. Of the requirements 





Is your business headed 
up or down? 

Can it stand the search- 
light of the eleven tests in 
this article—constructive 
sequel to Mr. Donald’s 
striking challenge in 
Forbes for September 15? 





for every executive position there are 

four that have taken on new em- 

phasis : 

(a) No personnel department and no 
one person to whom such a func- 
tion can be assigned can possibly 
do the whole personnel job. The 
district sales manager, for instance, 
must become a good sales person- 
nel manager. The training job is 
the job of every supervisor—in- 
cluding the president. 

(b) Executive forces must be in- 
creasingly competent to use ac- 
counting and statistical data. A 
large part of our statistical and 
accounting effort is wasted on ac- 
count of the inability of executives 
to read statistical and accounting 
reports and, therefore, to make de- 
cisions based on that data. 

(c) All business is taking on a pub- 
lic interest, in an economic and 
social sense if not in the legal 
sense. The public relations job is 
the job of everyone in the organi- 
zation, including the rank and file. 

(d) Executive training must include 
organization theory. 


5. Production, Buying, and Mar- 
keting Must Be Unified Into Mer- 
chandising. One monarch who has 
promise of a considerable reign is 
King Consumer. As a consequence, 
what we are coming to call mer- 
chandising will co-ordinate produc- 
tion, buying, and marketing. In al- 
together too many lines of business 
we have undertaken to sell what we 
could manufacture, without sufficient 
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consideration of whether or not there 
is a market for the product, and with- 
out adequate consideration of the 
ways in which the product should be 
adopted to consumer demand. 

Manufacturing executives are be- 
ing forced to become more sales and 
market conscious—quite as important 
as making the marketing executive 
conscious of manufacturing prob- 
lems. The consumer has become the 
center not only of the marketing 
picture but also of the production 
picture. The consumer attitude has 
also become the guide to determining 
channels of distribution. 


6. Marketing Must Be Drastically 
Improved. The most obvious changes 
in business in the next few years will 
appear in the marketing side. Mass 
production has already been adopted 
by a great part of American industry, 
but compared with it mass distribu- 
tion is still in its infancy. 

Research is the key to the answer 
to the marketing problems of all lines 
of business. Of all the approaches to 
the marketing problem, market re- 
search and marketing research offer 
the most promising returns... (In 
future, we shall carefully distinguish 
between study of the market itself 
and study of the most economical 
process by which the market can be 
reached. ) 

The growing emphasis on training 
of salesmen will be intensified. 

The day has gone by when sales 
training can be carried on by a home 
office sales training department co- 
ordinated with the sales manager or 
by means of salesmen’s conventions. 
The tendency toward making the 
training of salesmen the responsibil- 
ity of the sales supervisor, or district 
manager, is very definite and equally 
sound. As for subject matter, it will 
emphasize an understanding of the 
buyer’s needs—it will be adopted to 
the consumer point of view. Another 
emphasis will be training of salesmen 
as well as sales executives in’ a 
knowledge of what is profitable busi- 
ness and as a corollary what is profit- 
able sales effort—taking into con- 
sideration profitable price and eco- 
nomical expense. Training the sales 
supervisor to train on the job will he 
added to providing sales training 
“materials.” There is no sales exe- 
cutive whose technique of training— 
no matter how good or bad—cannot 
be, to some extent, improved by a 
program of training sales executives 
to train. 


7. Production Costs Cannot Stand 
Still. While marketing costs will 
come down because they must, manu- 
facturing costs will also come down. 

Factory equipment needs serious 
overhauling. There is a vast need for 
modernization of factory equipment 
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THE TELEPHONE PLAN 
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of Market Coverage 


gids tn the distribution of Westcott valves 








Tue Westcott Valve Company uses features of the 
Telephone Plan of Market Coverage to meet a 
specific distribution problem. The company’s busi- 
ness is concerned largely with the oil and natural 
gas industry of the west and south. Speedy ship- 


ments are essential, as the operations are usually — 


ready for the valves when orders are placed. 

The telephone plan developed for the company 
enables it to give truly exceptional service. Tele- 
phone contact with both customers and field repre- 
sentatives is frequent. In many cases, delivery is 
started a few minutes after the customer gives his 
order by telephone. 

The telephone plan also brings this company 
much new business. In one territory, 103 per cent 






JUST CALL YOUR BELL 





increase in the use of the telephone was accom- 
panied by a business increase of 130 per cent. An- 
other division increased its gross business from 
$8700 to $47,000 in five months, largely through 
use of the telephone. 

Telephone costs are low. Typical station-to- 
station day rates: Buffalo to Syracuse, 75c; Chicago 
to Minneapolis, $1.60; Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
$2.35; Jacksonville to Cincinnati, $2.55. 

The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage helps busi- 
ness men accomplish more in less time and at less expense. 
Its features can be adapted to the specific needs of any 
business concern. An experienced telephone representative 
will gladly show you how they can be applied to your 


business. 





TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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in America. A good place to start 
would be in the factories of machin- 
ery and equipment builders. 

Process engineering is in its in- 
fancy. Even some large companies 
admit that in process development 
they simply jump off the end of the 
plank, counting on volume of produc- 
tion to absorb the wastes incident to 
putting a new product into produc- 
tion without thorough preplanning. 
Other economies will come through 
improved supervision, through better 
training of factory employees on the 
job, for the job, through more uni- 
form lighting, humidity control and 
control of ventilation, through oper- 
ating factories on two or three shifts 
on one overhead and maximum use 
of equipment. Most important of all, 
it will come from reorganization of 
the factory executive personnel anil 
the elimination of the enormous costs 
incident to the pulling and hauling 
caused by bad organization relation- 


ships. 


8. The Financial Organization 
Must Be Modernized. Financial 
management is the last of the major 
management functions to receive a 
dose of modern method—and as yet 
it has had least. The possibilities in- 
clude providing adequate working 
capital (its lack is costly) and setting 
up adequate reserves for depreciation 
and obsolescence, selecting the right 
type of securities to issue with due 
consideration of the effect on taxes 
and of the cost of financing. Protect- 
ing capital values through insurance 
adequately yet economically is still a 
mystery to most companies. Not 
more than a hundred have done a 
real job on buying insurance. 


9. Look to Office Management for 
Large Economies. The cost of office 
operations has been largely neglected, 
particularly in small companies, in 
manufacturing companies generally, 
in wholesale houses and in banks, in- 
surance companies and other kinds of 
financial corporations. The life in- 
surance business is the one marked 
exception. 

The office must be put on a factory 
production basis. 

This means subjecting office opera- 
tions to cost accounting, charging the 
costs of an operation to the depart- 
ment by which it is initiated, and that 
means to the executive who is re- 
sponsible for the costs. Office cost 
accounting will eliminate many an 
unnecessary report or unnecessary or 
expensive form letter. Job classifi- 
cation and salary standardization 


with maximum salaries for jobs in 
any class will result in economy of 
office help and control of salary revis- 
ions. Planning the office to provide 
for an economical flow of work and 
for economical use of space will re- 


ceive a great deal more attention. 
More and more, work will be con- 
trolled, output of office employees 
measured like work in the factory 
and many offices will be put on an 
extra incentive piece rate or bonus 
basis of compensation. The machine 
will take over a much larger part of 
present day manual work. 


10. Gost Systems Will Test Exec- 
utives. There are altogether too 
many cost reports which are mere in- 
quests on what has happened. Stand- 
ard cost systems draw attention to 
variations promptly if they provide 
data promptly enough. Their pur- 
pose is cost-saving action and they 
will be put to use more on the field 
of action rather than merely in the 
accounting department. 

The next major development of 
costing will be in the field of market- 
ing. As yet, sales cost accounting is 
in its infancy but it is an absolute 
essential for marketing research. It 
will be used to help determine the 
proper sales organization structure, 
to determine the relative costs of 
marketing through different channels 
of distribution, to determine what 
territories are worth cultivating and 
how large or small the territories 
should be, to determine what dealers 
are worth cultivating or which should 
be getting their stocks where they 
can, to determine what salesmen are 
worth keeping or how much they 
should be paid, to determine whether 
certain lines should be dropped, to 
determine whether functions are pay- 
ing their way—sales training, sales 
promotion, advertising, travel costs, 
entertainment, etc. 


What a future for sales cost ac- 
counting—and for marketing man- 
agers when we begin to perfect sales 
cost accounting! 

And overhead will come in for cost 
accounting—not merely factory over- 
head—but even the administrative 
layer of the business. Executive 
bonus systems scream for it. Execu- 
tives will yet find themselves being 
tested by cost systems that to date 
have been a tool only for testing 
others. 


11. To Every Organisation, the 
Outside Point of View Is Vital. Of 
all the defects of American business, 
on the average, inbreeding and con- 
sequent closed-mindedness are prob- 
ably the worst. Even fairly large 
corporations, especially if they have 
been successful, continue too long a 
situation in which the board of direc- 
tors is made up almost entirely of 
active directors. Outside directors do 
have a way of asking what seem to 
be impertinent questions which turn 
out to be rather pertinent. 
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While there are two schools of 
thought on the question of the com- 
position of boards of directors, there 
is a very definite trend toward direc- 
tors with the outside point of view 

If it is true that large companies 
can profitably adopt such a policy, it 
is even more true that smaller com- 
panies can do so with equal advan- 
tage. He is a foolish business man 
who will not seek and cannot take ad- 
vice from external sources. 

The trade association is another 
means of providing an outside point 
of view for the individual company. 

The possibilities of employing spe- 
cial consultants on management prob- 
lems comes next. Too many com- 
panies in America undertake to be 
entirely self-contained. 

The larger corporations try to 
build up an executive staff and force 
which is equipped to meet almost any 
emergency. An attempt to maintain 
as regular members of the force 
specialists who can meet any situation 
almost inevitably leads to a condition 
in which specialists work only part 
of the time on the problems for which 
they are peculiarly fitted and a good 
deal of the time on problems below 
their capacities. 

Many a corporation would do well 
to reduce its overhead of specialists, 
replacing them with an advisory staft 
with greater flexibility of purpose 
and organization, by placing on re- 
tainer or seeking as required the serv- 
ices of men of the very highest 
calibre whose capacities are developed 
to the highest point in the course of 
contact with many different situa- 
tions. 

Consulting management engineer- 
ing firms and technical men who sur- 
vived the depression of 1930 and 
1931 are more valuable to themselves 
and the business world than they ever 
were before. It is time to get over 
the idea that a business corporation, 
large or small, is reflecting on itself 
by employing outside aid. 

Last, but not by any means least, 
the outside point of view will have 
to be maintained through external 
contacts provided through the meet- 
ings, publications and other advan- 
tages of technical and other associa- 
tions which devote themselves in part 
or altogether to the subject of man- 
agement, and by means of reading 
and studying the increasing volume 
of books and current publications de- 
voted to business administration. 

A career of management is a 
process of never ending co-operation 
and self-education and he who would 
stay in the race must perpetually 
compare notes with others and ‘seize 
on all the self-developments that out- 
side contacts will provide. The big- 
gest and best corporations in America 
are setting the example. 
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If a Metropolitan Field-Man calls, 


_ you may be glad to discuss your 
| affairs from a new angle 

















Metropolitan Life Insurance affords a 
means of creating estates for families, 
income in event of accident, sickness or 
death; of educating children, paying off 
mortgages, building credit in business 
and providing ease and comfort after 


retirement. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance serves the 
man who is building a real Program of 
Protection for his family or business; the 
worker who finds it more convenient to 
pay for protection in weekly or monthly 
instalments; and the employer who, in 
cooperation with his employees, protects 
hundreds of workers under one policy. 


For detailed information consult any 
Metropolitan Field-Man or write to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


























METROPOLITAN LIFE 

















OU know, of course, more 

about your personal affairs— 
how much you earn, how much 
you own—than your Insurance 
Representative can possibly 
know unless you tell him 
frankly about your income and 
possessions. 


You have ambitions which you 
hope to realize. You know just 
how far you would like to go 
in protecting your future and 
that of those you care for most. 


If you are one of the vast ma- 
jority you may find it difficult 
to choose the best kind of pro- 
tection that you are able to 
provide at this time. 


Here is where a Metropolitan 
Field-Man can be most useful 
to you. It is his business to ex- 
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plain to you in plain, simple lan- 
guage how Life Insurance will 
pay you, your wife, or both of 
you, a definite sum month after 
month for a period of years; 
or how it provides against the 
foreclosure of a mortgage on 
a home, or takes care of the 
education of children. 


If you are blessed with a prac- 
tical-minded wife, it might be a 
good idea to let her do a little 
insurance planning. She knows 
what you are both trying to 
accomplish and how much you 
have to work with. Let her put 
down, in the order of their 
importance, your family re- 
quirements. The Metropolitan 
Field-Man can tell you both 
how nearly they can be met 
through Life Insurance. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: * *ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Top Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


A Railroader’s Son Moves Up 


Hale Holden, Jr., is a newly 
elected vice-president (with head- 
quarters in New York) of Pull- 
man, Inc., the holding company 
for the various Pullman manufac- 
turing and sleeping car companies. 
Mr. Holden is also a vice-president 
of The Pullman Company, the 
sleeping car division. 


HE name Holden, somehow. 

smacks of railroading, so widely 
known are the achievements of the 
elder Holden, who was for fifteen 
vears president of the Burlington and 
is now chairman of 
the executive com- 
mittee of the 
Southern Pacific 
Company. 

Hale Holden, 
Jr., wasn’t exactly 
to the railroad 
manor born, for 
when he arrived in 
Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, on April 30, 1900, his father 
was practicing law. Hale Junior was 
nearly fourteen when his father 
became head of the Burlington and 
the family moved to Chicago. 

Graduating from Yale, in 1922, 
with a B. A. degree, Hale Junior 
entered the manufacturing end of the 
Pullman business in Chicago in Sep- 
tember of the same year. He was 
numbered among the four or five 
promising young men who became 
protégés of the late President Cary. 





Hale Holden, Jr. 


Jobs for 


plans to meet the local situation. In 
the Maritime provinces unemploy- 
ment is relatively light. Federal proj- 
ects such as rebuilding the harbor 
facilities of St. John’s, N. B., burnt 
down not long ago, $10,000,000 job, 
a bonus to the steel industry to use 
Nova Scotia coal, and similar under- 
takings will take up a good deal of 
the slack there. 

In Saskatchewan where sufficient 
work cannot be created to care for 
the suffering farmers, help will take 


For about a year and a half he was 
given every opportunity to learn the 
fundamentals of car building, and in 
February, 1924, he became sales 
agent. 

After five years of selling, young 
Holden was made assistant to the 
president. On July 15 of this year 
he was elected a vice-president of 
The Pullman Company, the sleeping 
car unit, and now he has become one 


Heads Midvale 


Harry L. Frevert has been elected 
president of the Midvale Steel Co., 
succeeding the late Alva C. Dinkey. 


: ARRY FREVERT taught 
chemistry at Harvard Uni- 
versity for several years before he 
joined the Midvale organization in 
1909. That is not such a strange 
path for a man’s 
career to follow in 
these days’ when 
the research de- 
partment has come 
into its own. 
Harry Frevert, 
who was born at 
Dayton, Ohio, 
June 21, 1881, 
graduated from 
Harvard in 1905 with the degree of 
A.B. magna cum laude (two stages 
in honor above the ordinary degree). 





Harry Frevert 


e (Continued from page 17) 
the form of direct relief to tide hu- 
mans and animals over the Winter 
and give them a start in the Spring. 
These projects, which may possibly 
be viewed as socialistic in tone, have 
been carried out by a Conservative 
government at Ottawa and by Con- 
servative governments in three of the 
principal provinces involved, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
Quebec’s government is _ Liberal, 
Manitoba’s is Progressive and Al- 
berta’s is Farmer but there has been 


of the first-line executives of Pull- 
man, Inc., the holding company. 

Hale Holden, Jr., now acts as 
liaison officer between sleeping car 
headquarters and the Eastern trunk 
lines. With his mind set on manu- 
facturing and selling, it “just hap- 
pened,” he says, that he has come so 
close to railroading. But he’s wrapped 
up in railroad problems and full of 
constructive ideas on transportation 
—and the Iron Horse’ll get him, ef 
he don’t watch out! 


Steel Company 


Three years later he earned his 
Ph. D., also from Harvard. 

At the time he went to Midvale as 
chemist, five years prior to the World 
War. steel competition was changing 
from volume and price to quality and 
variety of alloys. Within a year Dr. 
Frevert became chief chemist. In 
1915 he became superintendent of the 
armor plant, and two years later was 
put in general charge of all metal- 
lurgical treatment. He was moved 
up to the general superintendency in 
1921. 

When the Midvale Co. was 
formed, in 1923, to take over the 
Nicetown, Pa., plant of Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co.—the other 
plants having been acquired by Beth- 
lehem Steel—Dr. Frevert rose an- 
other notch, becoming vice-president 
in charge of operations. It was from 
that post that he was recently moved 
up to the top notch. 


All, Doles for None, Says Canada 


the same unanimity of co-operation. 

All sections and all classes have 
apparently approved the general phil- 
osophy of the schemes. Such criti- 
cism as there has been has merely 
questioned the alleged slowness of 
actually starting particular works. 
But broadly, the country is a unit in 
shouldering the Winter burden of its 
unemployed. A big social experi- 
ment, the end of which no one can 
foretell, is being carried through in 
Canada without blaring of trumpets. 
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when the (501 NG 


1s hard 


HEN the going is hard, astute advertisers know 

that it pays to concentrate in a hard-hitting pub- 
lication! They find it pays to invest their dollars in 
white space that carries their selling messages straight 
as a rifle-ball to the bull’s-eye of the richest and most 
responsive market—at the lowest cost per family. 

And that means concentration in The American 
Weekly, the fittest of them all. 

The records made by this mighty magazine at a 
time when sales have been coming hard has opened 
the eyes of many a national advertiser. 

The year 1930 established a high linage record for 
all time for The American Weekly . . . The year 1931 
will surpass last year’s sensational record. 

No other national magazine can match these amaz- 
ing gains. 

You may be interested in knowing WHY. 

With a four-color page more than twice as big as any 
page in any other magazine, The American Weekly 
reaches 5,500,000 families who dwell in the most pros- 
perous areas of this nation . . . The American Weekly 
does this at a cost of less than one-third cent per family. 


With an editorial content so absorbing that it cap- 
tures and holds the interest of every member of every 
family, The American Weekly is the most widely read 
publication on earth. 

Reader-interest plus lowest-cost-per-family brings the 
most sales per advertising dollar. 

The telling drive of The American Weekly is irre- 


sistible to dealer and consumer alike . . . The dealer is 
quick to stock and display American Weekly adver- 


reatest 
Circulation 






in the World 


tised merchandise because he knows that this mighty 
magazine reaches hundreds and thousands of his cus- 
tomers. 


Consumer response is fast because The American 
Weekly’s tremendous selling page tempts the eyes of 


5,500,000 families who, in spite of the pessimists, have - 


the desire to own and have money in the bank with 
which to buy. 

If you are wondering about today’s, tomorrow’s or 
next year’s sales cast a quick eye over the unmatched 
advantages The American Weekly has to offer. 


The American Weekly dominates the urban markets 
by concentrating 70% of its total circulation in 578 of 
America’s 997 towns and cities of 10,000 population 
and over. (1930 U. S. census figures.) 

In each of 152 cities, it reaches one out of every 
two families 
In 108 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 146 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 172 cities, 20 to 30% 
. and, in addition, more than 1,700,000 families in 
thousands of other communities, large and small, 
regularly buy The American Weekly. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar more 
effectively? 





af Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


oi 
Spode 
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The American Weekly advertising revenue and 

J, linage in September shows a substantial increase 

1g over September, 1930, and continues similar ad- 

{= vertising records made in the first six months of 
this year, as well as in July and August. 
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... B. C. Forbes Declares... 





















































HIS anecdote | told in the 
T ultra-exuberant days of 1929: 
Returning from a visit to 
our West, an Englishman, not accus- 
tomed to horseback riding, related to 
his friends that he was taken to a 
ranch where, he said, “They put me 
on a horse and off it popped. It 
kept pitching and pitching me in the 
air, but it was so deucedly clever that 
it caught me each time I came down 
—except the last time.” 

The obvious moral was, of course, 
that one sad day the stock market 
would pop from under optimistic 
speculators. 

That story can be fittingly told 
to-day with reverse English. Some 
fine day the market, after bounding 
upwards, will forget to fall back, to 
the discomfiture of the bears. 

No mortal can foretell, of course, 


when this will happen. Nor can 
anyone foresee when the whole 
economic situation will suddenly 


change its complexion. Regardless 
of what may or may not occur tem- 
porarily in coming months, this can 
be safely said: 

The majority of stocks are cheap. 

The majority of bonds are cheap. 

Cotton is cheap. 

Rubber is cheap. 

Wheat is cheap. 

Corn is cheap. 

Copper is cheap. 
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These Things 
Are Cheap! 


\Vool is cheap. 

Iron and steel are cheap. 

Lumber is cheap. 

Silk is cheap. 

Coffee is cheap. 

Butter is cheap. 

Potatoes. are cheap. 

Beef is cheap. 

Bacon is cheap. 

Pork and ham are cheap. 

Lard is cheap. 

Hides are cheap. 

Rayon is cheap. 

Oil is cheap. 

Gasoline is cheap. 

Paint is cheap. 

Most chemicals are cheap. 

Fertilizers are cheap. 

Paper is cheap. 

Tires are cheap. 

Most household furnishings are 
cheap. 

Shoes are cheaper. 

Clothing is cheaper. 


ARK you, every last one of 
M. these things may sink lower 
still in the immediate future— 
although that is most doubtful. 

But there need be no doubt what- 
soever that by and by a distinctly 
higher price level will be witnessed. 

It is just as shortsighted, just as 
foolish, to be carried away by bear- 
ishness, by pessimism, now as it was 
to be carried away by bullishness, by 





optimism, when everything was at 
dizzy heights. It is no less inevit- 


able now that there will come an 
upswing as it was. then that 
there would come a downswing. 


Extremes never prove permanent. 


HEREFORE, it is as absurd 

for business men and for invest- 
ors to reason that prices will stay 
permanently at these abnormally low 
levels as it was to reason towards the 
height of the boom that things would 
always remain at the abnormal levels 
then ruling. Can you imagine either 
stocks or bonds, either farm prod- 
ucts or other raw materials, staying 
as low as they now are for two or 
three years? I can’t. 

At some time between now and 
the end of Winter I believe the last 
opportunity to purchase at panic 
prices will be experienced, and that 
those who keep on delaying and 
delaying will have reason to regret 
bitterly their childish timidity. 

Opportunity to buy good bonds 
and stocks at fifty cents on the dol- 
lar will not last forever any more 
than will commodities and raw mate- 
rials stay permanently below cost of 
production. 

Our very worst plague to-day is 
fear. It is high time to displace it 


by calm, reasoned commonsense. 
America will not go bankrupt. 


Lad 
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OTHER STROWGER 
PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
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@ Relays, Selector Switches 
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Fe and Signal Accessories 
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(3 telephone equipment, we have not 

: only designed many different types 

he . . f relay d circuit-select 

j Strowger P-A-X sales are reaching a new high ee ene 

2 ‘ E a. A switches, but we have perfected 

: because, in this “economy” year, management is them as no other company can af- 

ba really finding out more about the economy of ford to do. Standardised methods 
permit us to offer high quality equip- 
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private dial telephone service. 

To business men, nothing is quite so attractive just now 
as an economy measure which is also an ideal preparation 
for normal business. They are studying improved methods 
of production, supervision and control—and discovering 
that adequate interior communication is one of the essentials 
of efficient operation. That is why more Strowger P-A-X’s 
are being sold this year than in many a “prosperity” year. 

The economy of Strowger P-A-X, as it applies to your 
organization, can best be described by one of our repre- 
sentatives who will be glad to study your needs and recom- 
mend accordingly. Or, if you prefer, send the coupon for 
literature on P-A-X and any other Strowger products in 
which you are interested. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


ment for adaptation to your prod- 
ucts or your processes. 


@® Automatic or Remote- 
Control Equipment 


Our staff of engineers, really the 
most capable organization of its 
kind in the world, excels in design- 
ing and equipping electrical control 
and communication circuits. No 
matter what your line of business 
is, if your problem involves com- 
munication or remote control over 


wires, we can help. 


© These Communication 


F s a 

E Automatic Electric Inc. Systems: 

oe Factory and General Offices: 

a 1027 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. Private Fire Alarm Systems 

BS Sales and Service Offices: Watchman’s Supervisory Systems 
iS Atlanta Cincinnati Detroit New York , ge 

es Boston Cleveland Los Angeles Philadelphia Code Signal Systems (Audible, 

a Pittsburgh Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul Washington, D.C. Visual) 
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Remote-Control Time Recorders 
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Municipal Fire Alarm Systems 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC. ii iil al i 
1027 West Van Buren St... Chicago, Illinois ' Theatre Telephone and Signal 
Please send me, absolutely without obligation, bulletins on equipment checked below: Sus ! 
(CJ Strowger P-A-X (Private Automatic O Fire Alarm Systems ystems 
Te!ephone Systems) 
C0 Strowger Relays, Renote-Control 
Switches, Signal Accessories 


OC Railway Communication Equipment Portable Telephones and Line 
Test Sets 
Check on coupon equipment or sys - 


tem in which you are interested. 
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NO MORE PARADES 
Advertising has gone back to work! 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA—TENTH OF A SERIES 


TimME was when almost any magazine you picked 


guaranteed to advertisers. This gives us the larg- 


up had page after page of lazy, band-music adver- _ est subscription revenue (gross and net) of all a 
tising, alongside those shrewd and newsy business- magazines. It brings us the largest section of the 
. getters that showed some concerns anxious to make upper middle classes ever grouped by any magazine. 
their percentage, even in high and handsome times. A sound and successful and active crowd—in- ( 
But this year, advertising has gone back to _ terested in essentials (shown by The Digest’s edi- 
work! Run through a recent file of The Literary torial content), responsive to sensible advertising rss 
Digest and you find any number of straight, hard- (that’s why they subscribed), ready to buy now. tri 
selling talks on important subjects—on schools With faith in this great middle market and with Ps 
and communities, on motor cars and accessories, the belief that another era of expansion is close at 
on home and office equipment, on insurance and hand, The Literary Digest earnestly urges you to fa 
investments, on soaps and coffees and razor blades. _ continue the present rule of reason .. . to advertise ee 
It is evident that today’s advertising is ex- with care and skill and vigor when you have some- tic 
pected to talk sense, to deal with wanted services _ thing that advertising should help . . . to hold to i 
offered at fair prices, to appear in the right place the motto “No more parades” ... to keep your . 
at the right time. promotion producing. ce 
Playing the game by these rules, The Digest The Digest ASKS ONLY ITS DUE. Get the facts— 3 


has gone straight ahead and up. Records for the 
first six months of 1931 show a 110,000 weekly 
surplus over the circulation figure of 1,400,000 


all the facts. See the truth. Plan your program of s 
profit. The real tests and the real rewards of sound 
business thinking lie just ahead! 


DR AW 7 Oo U & OWN C@eACcL esi own s 
The Literary Digest offers to help you make a thousand-name check of reader respon- 
siveness—and will rest its case on the returns. If interested, ask for details. Our sub- 
scription list is always open for inspection. Tests for quantity and quality are welcome. 


* * * 
The Literary Digest is an essential magazine. More than 70% of its subscribers are 
executives, owners of businesses or professional people. . . . It enters the best million 


homes with telephones, a market which buys two-thirds of all advertised commodities 
and buys them first. The Digest reaches 36% of all families of $10,000 income and over 
and 20% of all families having over $5000 income. Advertisers buy a guaranteed average 
circulation of at least 1,400,000 preferred prospects. Write for rates and further facts. 





- The literary Digest - 


SOQOUNDING-BOAR D oO F AMERICAN Go Pint o wn 
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LABOR 
and WAGES 


The Swope Plan. aA. F. 
of L. Estimates Unem- 
ployed at 5,100,000. Five- 


Day Week Gains. 
(Ss ERARD SWOPE, president of the 


General Electric Company, out- 

lined a comprehensive plan for 
the stabilization of American industry at 
the annual dinner of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association. 

In its broader outlines the plan calls 
for the voluntary organization of each 
industry into a national trade association 
which would be something more than a 
fact-finding and advisory body. Such a 
central organization would be free to 
exercise effective control over produc- 
tion, co-ordinating it with consumption. 

Though freed from hampering laws, 
each unified industry would be answer- 
able to an appropriate agency of the 
body politic. Through this freedom of 
control and co-ordination the plan fore- 
sees the elimination of violent ups and 
downs in production and hence a mea- 
sure of stabilization in employment, 
which would be made more _ secure 
through pension provisions, unemploy- 
ment insurance and other employee 
plans to come under the joint adminis- 
tration of management and men. Further 
details of the plan will be found on page 
10 of this issue. 


ABOR Day brought many outspoken 

opinions on unemployment relief. 
Senator Borah asserted that, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, the rich must feed the 
unemployed this Winter. President 
Green, of the A. F. of L., warned that a 
dole in some form was not to be avoided 
unless jobs were found for the unem- 
ployed. Senator Pat Harrison laid the 
blame for the depression at the door of 
the Hawley Smoot tariff. Senator Wag- 
ner warned that the nation is “facing an 
emergency fraught with tragedy” and 
called for a two-billion-dollar construc- 
tion program as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution. Mr. Lewis, head of 
the mine workers, asserted there could 
be “no permanent progress or pros- 
perity until the economic axis of capital- 
ism revolves on a sound basis of an 
equitable distribution of profits.” 

Then comes a statistician—Creighton 
J. Hill of the Babson organization— 
thinking more clearly, if less popularly. 
who declares that a temporary reduction 
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in wage scales will give business the 
impetus it needs. “Industry must estab- 
lish wage scales now on a basis which 
will lower prices sufficiently to speed up 
business,” he said. “Living costs are 
now 12 per cent. below where they were 
when the present period of business 
readjustment began in 1929.” 


HE latest A. F. of L. figures place 

the unemployed at 5,100,000 and esti- 
mate that 7,000,000 will be jobless by 
January, if the present rate of increase 
continues. The index of factory work- 
ers in New York State in August was 
about one-half of 1 per cent. below that 
of July, declining to 71.5, the lowest 
figures since records were begun in 1914. 
August, 1930, showed a decline of seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Wage rates of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the world’s largest indus- 
trial enterprise, have been reduced an 
average of 10 per cent., affecting ap- 
proximately 220,000 employees. Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, with 50,000 em- 
ployees, took similar action. General 
Motors Corporation announced a read- 
justment in the compensation of sal- 
aried employees ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent. The hourly wage rates of the 
corporation are not affected. The United 
States Rubber Company announced that 
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its entire organization will go on a five- 
day week. 

The five-day week is gaining. Reports 
to Washington from 37,857 establish- 
ments in 77 different industries show 
that 2.4 per cent. have adopted the 
shorter week for all or part of their em- 
ployees, and that 5.6 per cent. of all 
employees covered are on a five-day 
week. The automobile industry had the 
highest percentage, with 44.3 per cent. 
of workers on the five-day week: 


WASHINGTON 


Three Billion Dollar Defi- 

cit Predicted. Will Mora- 

torium Be Extended? An- 
other Commission! 


HE question above everything else 
in Washington these days is how 


the Government is to match outgo 
with income. Administration leaders 
have long since abandoned their smug 
assurance that no increase in taxation 
would be required, and “kites” in the 
form of proposals are now being sent up 
quite regularly to see which way the 
wind is blowing. 


Senator Reed, a Republican leader in 
fiscal affairs, on his recent return to the 
capital, came out in favor of a sales tax 
of one-half of 1 per cent. on all com- 
modities, abolition of the tax on capital 
gains and the deduction on capital 
losses, and imposition of a higher inheri- 
tance tax. He predicted that the gov- 
ernment’s deficit would aggregate three 
billions by the end of the 1932-33 fiscal 
year, and estimated that the proposed 
sales tax would bring in not less than 
two billions annually. 

It is understood that the Administra- 
tion has come to no decision on the 
matter of taxes and will not do so for 
two or three months—though Congress 
may force its hand. 


Powerful pressure is being put on 
President Hoover to gain his consent to 
legalizing 3 per cent. beer. The proposed 
modification is urged on two main 
grounds: first, it would raise an esti- 
mated $300,000,000 a year in new taxes; 
second, it would be the first step in 
untangling the distressing prohibition 
situation. 


iy a rather authoritative way—though 
you never can tell—reports have 
come from Washington hinting that, 
when the one-year Hoover moratorium 
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draws to a close, there may be a new 
deal on war debts. The Administration, 
it is said, has its ear to the ground to 
catch the slightest indication of the pub- 
lic’s wishes in the matter. It shouldn’t 
be difficult to get the sentiments of 
those investors who have advanced some 
fifteen billions, according to recent esti- 
mates, on private long-term loans 
abroad. Reductions in war debts would 
bring these liens closer to the exche- 
quers of the creditors. 

If the Assembly of the League of 
Nations adopts the proposal of Dino 
Grandi for a holiday in the construction 
of new armaments until after the world 
disarmament conference next year, the 
U. S., it is said, will gladly go along. 
Senator Borah would go further, sug- 


gesting a five-year holiday in naval 
construction. 

And now we have another commis- 
sion, or conference. One _ thousand 


leaders in many fields have been called 
by President Hoover to meet in Wash- 
ington from December 2 to 5 to attack 
the “whole question of home construc- 
tion and ownership and home environ- 
ment.” At least, the capital’s hotel 
business should be looking up. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Federal and State Financ- 
ing Successful. Gold Con- 
tinues to Flow to U. 8S. 


HE incomparable Secretary Mel- 

: lon shaved the rate to the last pos- 
sible eighth on the recent issue of 
$800,000,000 20-year bonds. How un- 
erringly he aimed—or how close he 
came to failure, whichever you please— 
is revealed by the small over-subscrip- 
tion, a mere $140,559,550. This compares 
with virtually an eight times over- 
subscription for the $800,000,000 of bonds 
offered last June which bore 3% per 
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cent., as against a flat 3 per cent. on the 
recent issue. While this may merely 
mean that long-term money is holding 
off for better rates in anticipation of 
some business revival, it is also a warn- 
ing on the probable cost of further 
bonus payments. 

On the other hand, New York State 
got nicely under the line with an issue 
of $40,000,000 serials running up to 1981, 
which were put out at an average inter- 
est cost of 3.2289, the lowest on record 
for any comparable loan. This places 
the credit of the Empire State second 
only to that of the Federal Government. 

With gains of over $500,000,000 for the 
year up to the latest week, our gold 
stock has passed the $5,000,000,000 mark, 
which has moved Washington to pro- 
nounce that this country is not hoarding 
gold, but that the yellow metal has 
come here as the result of the lack of 
confidence of citizens of foreign coun- 
tries in the outlook in their own couh- 


tries. It is estimated that the “flight of 
capital” from other countries has 
brought $2,000,000,000 in gold to the 
United States. Remedy awaits the 


restoration of confidence abroad, it was 
said. 


TP. HE suspension of gold payments by 
the Bank of England precipitated the 
most severe collapse in the foreign ex- 
change market witnessed here since post- 
war days. Sterling itself plunged to $3.71 
and rallied to $4.20 on the day the news 
broke. This break, however, is no real 
indication of what fate is in store for 
sterling. The real test will come when 
the London Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges on which sterling securities 
are listed are re-opened. Pressure 
against an exchange which has been re- 
moved from the gold standard comes 
chiefly from the conversion by investors 
of their holdings of securities expressed 
in that currency. 
Although the prevailing opinion is that 
the pound sterling will eventually be 


stabilized at a much lower level than the 
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pre-war parity of $4.8654, which Britain 
has attempted to restore during the past 
six years, the restoration of the pound 
to its old parity is by no means out of 
the question. 

Owing to the extraordinary depression 
in exchange rates, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has suspended foreign debt pay- 
ments entirely. 

Bank clearings continue to make poor 
comparisons with corresponding weeks 
last year, but the daily average volume 
of Federal Reserve credit outstanding 
in a recent week revealed a gain of 
$8,000,000 over the preceding week and 
$203,000,000 over the like week a year 
ago. But this situation, as previously 
explained, represents largely the taking 
up by our banks of bills liquidated’ by 
France. The latest statement showed 
brokers’ loans off $54,000,000 for the 
week, with a total of $1,271,000,000. 

The “easy money”’—or “soft money” 
—advocates may find some balm in the 
fact that money in circulation has 
reached a new high level for the late 
Summer since 1920. On August 31 the 
total reached $5,051,333,500, outside the 
treasury and Federal Reserve banks. 
The increase in the last year has 
reached nearly a half-billion. 


PRICES 


Have Commodity Prices 
Become Stabilized? Copper 
; Hits a New Low Price. 
CONOMISTS with a streak of 
13 optimism in their make-up are 
talking hopefully of the possibility 
that commodity prices may at last be in 
an area of stabilization. While indi- 
vidual commodities—such as copper, in 
the current instance—have been inter- 
mittently affected by sudden liquidation 
from first or second hands, optimistic 
observers are heartened by the fact that 
averages and index numbers are becom- 
ing much more stable. 
There’s The Anmnalist’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices, for in- 
stance, which has held within a range of 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 


Map fcr September 1, 1931 
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Saving Money For 
World Shippers 


The Port of Philadelphia handled 31,315,145 net 
tons of cargo during 1930. 






One of the reasons for this large tonnage is that 
shippers use the Port of Philadelphia via the 
Panama Canal to save money. These same facilities 
are available to you. 








Why don’t you take advantage of them? 


Manufacturers East of the Mississippi are invited 
to send for the facts showing that, with few excep- 
tions, their products can be delivered to Pacific 
Coast ports more economically by a combination 
rail and Panama Canal rate via the Port of 
Philadelphia. 








Philadelphia is the logical distribution point for 
the richest Eastern market. The Atlantic Coast area 
contains $45,802,804,000 of the spendable income 
of the United States or 48.14% of the total. This in- 
come centers at a point six miles northwest of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan area. 


Send for booklets on “Labor,” “Power,” “Trans- 
portation,” “Distribution Efficiency Applied to Plant 
Location,” and “The Real Philadelphia”. Without 
cost or obligation, specific data will be submitted 
on Philadelphia’s opportunity for your business. 
Address Department Y on your business letterhead. 
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2.2 points for the seventeen weeks since 
May 9. The low and last for this period 
was 100.4 (the 1913 level is taken as 100), 


and the high was 102.6. The current 
period of stability is the longest period 
with little or no change in several years. 
The peak of the index, in July, 1929, was 
approximately 150. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s index num- 
ber of commodity prices (1926 as 100) 
has held at 68.9 for the last three weeks, 
compared with 69.5 four weeks ago. 
Crump’s British index shows this array 
for recent weeks, as we look back—6l.2, 
61.5, 61.3, 61.2. And in the last four 
weeks Italian prices have been quite 
stationary, like this—50.7, 50.7, 50.6, 51.6. 

Copper metal has gone contrary to the 
stabilized trend in the last fortnight, 
several reductions carrying the export 
price first to 734 and then to 7% cents 
a pound, with the domestic figure a 
quarter-cent lower than these quota- 
tions. Heavy selling in London, part of 
which was said to have come from 
second hands in Germany, was at the 
bottom of the price upset. 


SHIPPING 
and TRADE 


August Imports Exceed 
Exports. U. S. May RKe- 
taliate Against Uruguay. 


White Star Line Operates 
at Loss. 


OR the first time since 1926, our 
Picreien trade has revealed an im- 

port balance. During the month 
of August imports of merchandise ex- 
ceeded exports by $1,000,000. Exports 
for the month were $165,000,000, against 
$166,000,000 in imports. For the month 
last year the totals were $297,765,000 
and $218,427,000 respectively. 

White Star Line’s report for 1930, 
according to reports from London, 
shows big losses and chaotic finance. 
Both the White Star Line and its chief 
operating company, the Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company, are controlled by 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
which is now in process of reorganiza- 
tion following Lord Kylsant’s disastrous 
régime. The Oceanic company incurred 
a loss of $1,895,345 last year after 
changing debenture interest but without 
allowing anything for depreciation. 


ETALIATION is possible against 
Uruguay, the American minister at 
Montevideo has warned that govern- 
ment, because of the recent adoption of 
a high tariff measure which now has 
developed into discrimination against the 
United States. While American imports 
have continued to pay the 50 per cent. 
increase, duties have been lowered for 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy 
and Belgium, so that those countries 
have paid only 25 per cent. increase. 
Duties collected under the provisional 
preferential tariff to go into effect in 
Brazil in December must be paid entirely 
in gold, according to the Department of 
Commerce. At present duties are pay- 
able 60 per cent. in gold and 40 per cent. 
in paper. Products from countries, in- 
cluding the United States, enjoying most- 


favored-nation treatment will be admit- 
ted under the new minimum tariff, which 
is 35 per cent. less than the total duties 
in gold. Products from other countries 
will be admitted under the general tariff. 


AVIATION 


Graf Zeppelin Keeps 

Going. Speed Record for 

Britain. Safety Record for 
Transport Planes. 


HE Lindberghs have hopped safely 
across the Yellow Sea to China. At 
Nanking, where they were appalled 
by the extent of flood damage and the 
sufferings of refugees, they volunteered 
their services to the Chinese government 
for flood relief work, and at their sug- 
gestion all social functions planned for 
them were canceled to give them full 
time for relief work. 

Graf Zeppelin has returned safely home 
from its flight to South America, making 
it in eighty-one hours from Pernambuco, 
Brazil, or ten hours more than the out- 
ward journey. A second trip has been 
started. 

The three airmen who set out for 
New York from Portugal in defiance of 
unfavorable weather forecasts had been 
given up as dead when they were picked 
up by a Norwegian steamer near Nova 
Scotia, after having floated on the 
wreckage of their plane for 148 hours. 
They were Willy Rody, a German air- 
man; Christian Johanssen, a Dane; and 
Fernando Costa Viega, a Portugese 
pilot: Two of three French airmen, on 
an attempted long-distance record flight 
from Paris to Tokyo, fell to their deaths 
when their motor exploded while they 
were flying high over Russia. The third 
man, Marcel Doret, managed to get clear 
and descended safely by chute. 


HE Schneider trophy has been won 
permanently for Britain by Lieut. 
Boothman, who flew at an average 
speed of 340.08 miles and hour—beating 
by eleven miles the average speed of the 
late Lieut. Waghorn—seven times over 
a 31.7-mile triangular course. On the 
straight course, Lieut. Stainforth raised 
the world speed mark to 379 miles an 
hour, and his fastest flight was clocked 
at 388.67 miles an hour. 
Hopping off the North German Lloyd 
liner “Europa” some 1,300 miles from 
New York, a mail plane beat the liner 
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to its dock by twenty-eight hours, and | 
doubled the previous record for distance. 

Transport planes in the United States 
have hung up a fine record for the first 
six months of 1931. Colonel Clarence 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, has announced 
that in 20,304,430 passenger-miles of fly- 
ing there were only five fatal accidents 
in which nine lives were lost. This 
shows an increase of 100 per cent. in the 
safety factor on the basis of passenger- 
miles as compared with the first half of 
1930. 


RAILROADS 


Railroad Securities Drop. 
Pleas for Higher Rates 
Still Under Consideration. 


A LTHOUGH freight car loadings 


for the most recent week dropped 

4,218, to a total of 759,546, the 
New York Times Index, adjusted for 
seasonal variations, showed a fractional 
increase from 69.4 to 69.5 as against the 
preceding week. The index for the like 
week last year was 88. With farm prod- 
ucts likely to move in increasing volume 
and with the usual pick-up in merchan- 
dise shipments preparatory to the holi- 
days, it would not be surprising to wit- 
ness a slowly increasing freight move- 
ment from now on. 

But the roads need more than any 
expected larger freight volume will yield 
them in net revenues. What with divi- 
dend reductions by two Eastern lines 
and the omission of its common divi- 
dend by a Mid-Western road, rail stocks 
have sunk to the lowest levels in a 
decade—and bonds are no better. The 
treasurer of the Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada warns that, unless business 
improves considerably before the end of 
the year, 75 per cent. of all railroad 
bonds will lose their legal standing as 
investments. 


EANWHILE, the I. C. C., being 

one of the original and at the same 
time one of the most serious-minded of 
our commissions, is pondering the plea 
for higher rates. Shippers, alive to the 
needs of the rails, are beginning to 
volunteer suggestions. A West Virginia 
livestock growers’ and shippers’ organi- 
zation has suggested a temporary “sur- 
charge” on all railroad freight bills, 
with some exceptions, to be pooled by 
the railroads in proportion to their 
needs under the supervision of the I.C.C. 
The Merchants’ Association of New 
York, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New England Traffic 
League have united in a petition asking 
that freight rates be increased by fixed, 
arbitrary amounts, rather than by the 
blanket addition of 15 per cent. to all 
tariffs. This method, it is argued, would 
not disrupt rate relationships between 
competing communities. 

Rail freight traffic was off 17.4 per 
cent. for the first seven months of 1931, 
against the like period of 1930, says the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. The 
decline was 27.1 per cent. from the like 
period in 1929. Figures submitted to 


the I. C. C. indicate a falling off of 14.09 

















A J 0 LLY RE Me i N D E R Just keep this memo- 


randum in picture before you. It is pictorial proof that you can drama- 
tize your sales appeal in rotogravure. Holiday spirit, good health, 
warm clothes—you can't mistake the story this jolly Christmas shop- 
per tells you. Nor can people mistake YOUR sales story told them by 
picture in rotogravure. Get your goods into the packages in their arms 
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UTILITY 


Utility is a strong sales appeal, whether for a ciga- 


rette and cigar box or for a piece of equipment for 
home, office, or factory. You can picture utility, de- 
sign, and texture as this page shows. You can pic- 
ture, too, luxury, simplicity, charm, mass production, 
thrift, softness, strength. We'll venture there is no 
sales point of your product that can not be dramatized, 
can not be strengthened and told more completely, 


by picture. By picture reproduced by rotogravure. 
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per cent. in passenger train service in 
the Western territory in the first six 
months of 1931, compared with the like 
period ot 1929. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Government Gives Up Sta- 
bilization Projects, Gov- 
ernment Efforts to Dispose 
of Agricultural Products 
Unsuccessful, 


OLITICO-COMMERCIAL, specu- 
Pirie and restrictive measures con- 
tinue to make light reading for the 
harassed farmer, if indeed, after several 
months of such he has not lost all 
interest in these forms of entertainment. 
Further indications have come from 
Washington that the Administration is 
ready to cry “Quit” on a losing project. 
One of the latest, in a special to the 
Wall Street Journal, was worded like 
this: “Stabilization of agricultural prod- 
ucts prices has been proven a failure, 
according to a high Administration offi- 
cial. and the future activities of the 
government in aiding agriculture will be 
through methods disposing of agricul- 
tural products at the best price obtain- 
able.” 


N its efforts to dispose of agricultural 

products abroad the Administration 
is running into numerous obstacles. 
Aside from its disruption of established 
channels of trade, it is a commendable 
effort. Surely, the Farm Board, having 
been permitted to purchase wheat and 
cotton in staggering amounts, must now 
be accorded the same rights of sale 
possessed by the individual owner. The 
sooner these accumulations are out of 
the way rather than overhanging the 
market, the sooner the speculators will 
return to former activities. And it is in 
times such as these that public specula- 
tors, willing to take risks in the hope 
of future profits, may have no little 
stabilizing influence on prices. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Production Up. Sugar 
Plan Successful. World 
Coal Conference Planned. 


ETROLEUM. It is estimated that 
pt if crude oil stocks continue 
to be drawn upon at the current 
tate of 500,000 barrels a day, it will take 
more than three years to use up all the 
stored oil that has accumulated during 
the past twelve years of overproduction. 
Due to the reopening of the East 
Texas field, under control of the railway 
commission, the daily output of oil has 
turned upward again. The latest weekly 
report showed an average of 1,919,000 
barrels, against 1,746,300 for the preced- 
ing week, and 2,419,750 for the like week 
last vear. 


UGAR costs are being studied by the 
Tariff Commission, Washington re- 
ports, which again makes the duty an 
open question. 
Thomas L. Chadbourne is home again 
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from Havana and reports that he has 
the promise of President Machado that 
Cuban sugar exports to the United 
States will be limited next year by presi- 
dential decree. Mr. Chadbourne told 
the Cubans that the sugar plan had 
added 40 points to the price, and urged 
impatient and disappointed producers 
not to expect to cure a five years’ illness 
in five months, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Britain Forsakes Gold 


Payments. France Wor- 
ried by British Tariff 
Talk. Germany Demands 
Equality. 
REAT BRITAIN, taking steps to 
protect its dwindling gold supply, 
which has been steadily drawn upon in a 
move characterized by economists as a 
“run on the Bank of England,” has sus- 
pended gold payments. The heavy drain 
on London began following the morato- 
rium which froze large credits in Central 
Europe. Needy lenders, having no recourse 
in Germany, began to withdraw _ their 
sterling balances, and this movement, 
rather than being retarded by advances 
from the United ‘States and France, was 
seemingly accelerated with the knowledge 
that all demands were being met. 

This is the second time since the begin- 
ning of the World War that Great Brit- 
ain has gone off the gold standard. Estab- 
lished early in the eighteenth century, the 
gold standard was abandoned first in 1799, 
during the Napoleonic wars; re-established 
in 1821; again abandoned at the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914; re-established 
in 1925, with the aid of large loans from 
our Federal Reserve System. 

Credits recently extended to Great Brit- 
ain by the United States are not affected 
by the gold edict, as they are payable in 
dollars. The same is true of interest pay- 
ments on the various United Kingdom 
“dollar bonds” held here. 

Needless to say sterling exchange 
slumped heavily following the announce- 
ment of the gold suspension. Although 
opinions are being freely expressed on 
the significance of the move, time alone 
will tell whether it is to be a temporary 
maneuver or a permanent retreat of the 
pound to lower levels and an “adjusted 
gold basis.” 

“Come the world against her, England 
yet shall stand.” With those words 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden 
closed his speech‘in the House of Com- 
mons setting forth ways and means for 
balancing the budget. He suggested in- 
creases in direct and indirect taxation 
for the current year, which ends Marcn 
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31, which will provide $202,500,000 in new 
revenue, and $407,500,000 in the full year 
1932-33. Increases in the income tax 
would yield the greater part of these 
additions, the proposal being to increase 
the basic standard rate to 25 per cent.. 
while the surtax is to be increased 10 
per cent. in all brackets and the scope 
of the tax has been widened by bringing 
in smaller incomes and _ decreasing 
exemptions. 

Other increases in revenue will come 
from an added levy on beer, tobacco and 
gasoline and a new entertainment tax. 
On the score of economies, salaries in 
the country’s social services, government 
service and in the army, navy and air 
forces were to be reduced to make an 
estimated saving for the remainder of 
this year of $110,000,000, and for the 
next full year, $350,160,000. 

The navy was the first branch of the 
government service to make vigorous 
objection to pay cuts, and moves toward 
remonstrance have been reported among 
school teachers, with the police likely to 
be not far behind. No little insubordi- 
nation in the fleet brought action by the 
Cabinet, so that no disciplinary mea- 
sures are to be taken and the grievances 
of the men are to be considered and 
alleviated as far as possible. 

The 10 per cent. cut in payments to the 
unemployed—the dole—is viewed with 
such alarm that confirmed free traders 
are coming over to the idea of a tariff. 
Arthur Henderson, leader of the new 
government’s opposition, has announced 
that he is ready to support a 10 per cent. 
revenue tariff as an emergency measure 
to meet the cost of benefits to jobless. 
Even that life-long free trader, Sir John 
Simon, is reported ready to compromise. 





RANCE is somewhat perturbed by 

British tariff talk, and luxury trades 
fear the loss of $200,000,000 in annual 
exports. And it has also had something 
to worry about in the suggestion that 
the debt moratorium be extended to five 
years, but these fears should be some- 
what calmed by Washington assurances 
that the Administration is content to 
await the working out of present plans 
and the end of the current year of 
grace. 


ERMANY. Equality for the Reich 

has been demanded by Dr. Curtius 
in a speech before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. He called for 
equality in armament, equality in inter- 
national law (which is to say revision of 
the peace treaties) and “a total solution 
of the problem of political and inter- 
national debts which will really end the 
crisis.” Needless to say, this amazed the 
Paris press. But on the very next day 
Dr- Curtius proclaimed Briand as _ his 
leader, declaring “We are all determined 
to follow M. Briand as our leader to the 
promised land.” 

Germany’s export surplus reached a 
record high mark in August at nearly 
$77,000,000, but depression in home trade 
is reported to be increasing. Unemploy- 
ment increased 91,000 during the second 
half of August, but this compares with 
114,000 in the first half. At present the 
total of unemployed is estimated at 
4,195,000. 
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STRANDED 


without a cent 
on a strange cety 
















but this FREE 


CREDIT COIN 
secured money 
at once 









SHow1nc his United Credit Coin 
to the cashier of the local United 
Hotel ... the stranded stranger be- 
came a friend immediately. This 
coin established the traveler's 
identity, and enabled him to cash 
his checks. No one who travels 
should be without this extra con- 
venience and protection. 












Experienced travelers say this free 
Credit Coin saves from 5 to 20 
minutes, every time they visit one 
of the 25 important United Hotel 
cities. No one else can use your 
coin. Both its number and your 
signature are registered . . . giving 
you positive protection. It’s easy 
to carry this coin, as it fits on any 
key ring or watch chain. 























...Won't you take advan- 
tage of this convenience, 
free if you mail coupon 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
1418 United Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Kindly send me complete details 
and a blank for your Credit Coin. 





Name 


Address ____ 
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Cotton Reduction Plans Progress 


Legislative Measures Assure a 
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Drastic Cut in Next Year’s Acreage 
By I. V. SHANNON 


With Fenner & Beane 


rallies since the Government sur- 

prised the trade with the predic- 
tion of a crop of fifteen and a half mil- 
lion bales. None of these held, however, 
and as this is written, the futures mar- 
kets are hovering around six and one- 
quarter cents a pound while middling 
cotton is selling at six cents in New 
Orleans and at less than five cents at 
some of the leading interior markets. 

Many plans have been put forth by 
political and financial leaders of the 
South to check the declining tendency 
of the market and to improve marketing 
and price conditions. Farmers are de- 
manding that something be done and are 
holding the greater portion of the cotton 
which they are picking from day to day 
in the hope that relief will be forthcom- 
ing in the near future. 

The two plans which have attracted 
the greatest following are one by Gover- 
nor Huey Long of Louisiana which 
seeks to prohibit, through legislative 
action, the planting of cotton in 1932, 
and one formulated by Governor Ross 
E. Sterling of Texas which will bring 
about, through legislation, a reduction 
of sixty per cent. in the cotton acreage 
next year, a reduction of one third in 
1933, and will prohibit thereafter plant- 
ing the same land to cotton two years in 
succession. 

The votes taken at most of the mass 
meetings held by the farmers themselves 
indicate a preference for the Long plan, 
but the Texas legislature favors the sixty 
per cent. reduction in acreage. The plan 
adopted by the Texas legislature will 
undoubtedly be accepted by other states, 
because Texas, which produces. one 
third of the crop, controls the situation. 
No plan can become general without the 
acquiescence of that State. 


T HERE have been some fairly good 


ARMERS and others interested in 
the cotton industry have often con- 
ducted campaigns for a voluntary reduc- 
tion in acreage. Some of these cam- 
paigns have succeeded in bringing about 
sufficient reductions in acreage to re- 
store the balance between supply and 
demand. Some have failed, however, 
with the current year furnishing the 
most notable exception. Farmers were 
advised before this crop was planted 
that they would have to reduce this 
year’s acreage twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. in order to bring the supply into 
balance with probable demand. They 
reduced the acreage only ten per cent. 
This reduction is proving insufficient 
because of unusually favorable weather, 
and a bumper crop is in prospect with 
low prices to plague the farmer for his 
folly in overplanting. 
The two great problems ahead of the 
market are reduction in production and 
increase in consumption. 





I believe that the legislative program 
for enforced reduction in the acreage to, 
say, sixty per cent., will bring next sea- 
son’s supply into balance with demand 
and that the market will begin to dis- 
count this probability long before the 
next crop is planted. 


I also believe that the low price which 
this crop is bringing, together with its 
high grade, will increase the demand for 
our cotton at the expense of foreign 
growths unless the flow of our cotton 
abroad is again interfered with by gov- 
ernmental operations. Indications are 
that our Government will do every- 
thing possible to aid the movement 
abroad and that special credit arrange- 
ments will be forthcoming through the 
Federal Reserve Banks to facilitate 
exports. European spinners seem to be 
afraid that Congress will place an export 
bounty on our cotton and are inclined 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis until 
after Congress acts. This obstacle, how- 
ever, should not prevent these spinners 
from contracting ahead. 


F the Southern States force a fifty 

per cent. reduction in acreage, Egypt 
and some of the other large foreign pro- 
ducing countries will probably adopt the 
same plan. An international conference 
of all producing countries is to be held 
in the near future to discuss such a pro- 
gram. 


Demand for our cotton should ma- 
terially increase after there is assurance 
of a drastic reduction in next year’s 
acreage, because spinners will then 
begin to figure on two years’ supply 
instead of one. At the same time all 
American and foreign producers will 
carry as much of this year’s crop into 
next season as they are able in order to 
obtain the benefit of the advance which 
is expected to occur as a result of the 
reduced planting. 


Holding movements, when coupled 
with the certainty of a large reduction 
in the next season’s acreage, have 
always enhanced values after the peak 
of the movement of the crop to market 
was over. We may be slow in feeling 
the benefit of such a movement this 
year because of prevailing business and 
financial conditions, and may even see 
lower prices before the weight of this 
crop begins to lift. I believe, however, 
that the demand for our cotton will soon 
begin to increase at the expense of 
foreign growths and that prices will 
develop a rising tendency as soon as the 
peak of the movement is over, if not 
sooner, a tendency that is likely to con- 
tinue throughout most of next year. 
Cotton, in my opinion, now offers the 
opportunity of a lifetime for a profit- 
able investment from a long range view- 
point. 
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Government Projects 
Aid Building 


Federal Program Important 
Factor in Year's Volume 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


NE result of the hectic experience 
()iroust which the construction in- 

dustry has been passing is that it no 
ionger looks with disdain on governmental 
building projects. These have become once 
again a factor of some consequence. In 
normal times this class of construction cuts 
small figure in the industry, but with the 
ereat slump in commercial and residential 
projects which has come this year the sit- 
uation is different. During the next six 
months, at least, many contractors and 
thousands of workers who otherwise would 
continue idle will be able to keep busy 
constructing postoffices and other Federal 
building projects which at last have reached 
the contract stage. 

Several months ago it became evident 
that the 1931 volume of construction in 
the entire United States probably would 
fall as low as $4,000,000,000. The indica- 
tions now are that if the year’s total ac- 
tually reaches that figure it will be a mat- 
ter for congratulations. 

From January 1 to September 1 the 
monthly average for the entire country 
was $325,000,000, and if that average is 
maintained during the remaining months 
of the year the 1931 aggregate will be $3,- 
900,000,000. The chances are, however, 
that October, November and December 
will make a somewhat better showing, be- 
cause Federal contracts are promised in 
considerably larger volume than during the 
preceding months. 


ESPITE the fact that office space has 

been absorbed satisfactorily as a rule. 
builders continue reluctant to undertake 
new projects of this class and the few who 
believe there is a market for more such 
structures in various of the larger cities 
find their plans difficult to finance. Under 
these circumstances not much activity in 
office construction can be expected in the 
near future. 

As to residential building, in New York 
City and in Boston there has been a signifi- 
cant revival in the construction of high- 
class apartments, and tenants are being 
found in goodly numbers. But these two 
cities are exceptions. Only in metropolitan 
New York did residential contracts during 
the first eight months of this year exceed 
the total for the corresponding period of 
last year. 

While a large volume of residential work 
is in progress in the East, the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast, it consists 
principally of one- and two-family houses. 
This class of construction, it seems, has 
not been overdone, even if apartment- 
house projects have been. 

Construction activity during August 
proved very disappointing. The aggregate 
of contracts awarded in the United States 
was barely $260,000,000, compared with 
$380,000,000 in August last year, $539,000,- 





00) in 1929, and $570,000,000 in 1928. 


CERERAL'S NEW; 





Testifying to Conservative, 
Progressive Management 


This impressive, new structure which now houses the 
activities of Central Mutual and its affiliated companies, is 
striking testimony of a constant growth, firmly founded 
on conservative operating policies. It is convincing proof 
that rigid selection of preferred risks only, is no bar to 
steady progress. Just as we are proud of our new home, 
so are we equally proud of the fact that since 1921 we 
have paid a 30% dividend to our policy holders. We will 
welcome the opportunity to show visitors through our 
new home. 


30% 


Dividends To 
Policy Holders 






CENTRAL “™ 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY bs 
C. A. L. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE AND TORNA 


Since 
| Nvga 











E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company | 
New York | 





| Two Rector Street 
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FORBES for 


“Your Other Business” Motors Look for Seasonal Upturn 


How the management of your investments is 
subject to the same laws of success as any 
business or professional activity is discussed in 


our book “Your Other Business.” 


This book is for distribution to substantial in- 
vestors who are interested in the principles of 


investment counsel. 


Your request for a copy on your letterhead will 
bring this book to you without any obligation. 


“ «Department F-7 ~ “ 


Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
New York City 


551 Fifth Avenue 














UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St.Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapolis Richmond 
Minneapolis San Francisco Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles 
Des Moines Tulsa 























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will kéep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Market Bureau, Inc. 
Counselors to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for FREE copies of our 
bulletin, “Market Action,” for 
the next three weeks. 








but there is no neglect of the job of 


Automobile Show and New Models Expected~ 
to Stimulate Demand—Ford Resumes Activity 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


OTORS Hope for Year-End De- 

mand.—Resumption of comparative 
activity by Ford in September gave the 
automotive industry additional employ- 
ment and manufacturing impetus, but 
the probabilities are that the month’s 
record of output will mark another drop 
from that of the previous month. Prep- 
aration for the 1932 lines, already well ad- 
vanced in most factories, can be count- 
ed on to develop inevitably heavier 
schedules in the final quarter, but the 
industry generally has been obliged to 
make. continuing curtailment in produc- 
tion of the current lines. Ford’s situa- 
tion is almost unique. There was steady 
increase in employment at Ford plants 
in September, rising to a total of not far 
below 90,000 men, but these were largely 
occupied in finishing for market the ac- 
cumulation of engines in stock. These, 
it is believed, constitute the wind-up oi 
present Model A manufacture and its 
successor is not far in the distance. What 
the new Ford will be like is anybody’s 
guess, for the factory is silent on the 
subject, but in the meantime field stocks 
of the present model have been melting. 
A year ago, there were probably 175,000 
Fords in dealers’ hands; by the end of 
August, the total had been reduced to 
a point below 70,000. 


ORD Resumption Major Factor.— 

While Ford has been operating at 
sharply reduced levels for months, as 
compared to earlier volume, the cars are 
being steadily absorbed by the public. 
Over 400,000 were registered in the first 
seven months of the year, about 27,000 
fewer than were accounted for by Chev- 
rolet. Whether or not Ford can ever re- 
sume his position of undisputed leader- 
ship depends largely upon the character 
of the 1932 line, for other manufacturers 
are continuing the development of their 
product to compete in that market. It 
is not Ford’s policy to complain—nor to 
change product except under the most 
severe pressure. He clings tenaciously 
to his Four—and sells more of them, 
year by year, than any other manufac- 
turer has ever succeeding in doing. It 
is certain that his individual New York 
showing, independent, as usual, of the 
N. A. C. C. Show, will, quite as usual, 
attract a tremendous amount of atten- 
tion, regardless of the character of the 
product itself. Public loyalty to the Ford 
is one of the bulwarks of the industry 
and of economic conditions in general. 
In the last analysis, he has no one but 
himself to please and no one yet has seen 
him with any signs of worry. Head-shak- 
ing about the “Ford situation” is one of 
the most useless pastimes, just as it is 
one of the most popular. 


HOW Talk a Principal Topic.—The 
industry’s eyes are focused on 1932, 


ber, with Ford second, Chevrolet third. 


selling just as many 1931 cars as pos- 
sible. Every indication is that the New 
York Show will be ‘quite as interesting 
and fully as representative as any that 


have preceded it. There is active de- 


-mand for space by both car manufactur- 

ers and by the makers of parts and ac- 
cessories. The management is confident 
that the results of the Show will be an 
immediate spurt in public buying, follow- 
ing the experience of years. At this 
time, the industry is in a better strategic 
position than it has ever been, for all 
makers are on level ground, so far as 
new car announcements are concerned: 
and all of them view with satisfaction 
their field inventories, which are notably 
smaller than they have ever been before. 
For the week of January 9-16, the Gar- 
den will be the center of the industrial 
world and this year, more than ever, 
American design will be independent of 
European influence, except in the high- 
est priced cars. Europe’s effort is to 
build cars small enough to make it pos- 
sible to operate them without the pen- 
alty of horsepower, wheelbase and 
weight taxes; in America, the undertak- 
ing is to furnish a constantly more com- 
modious and luxurious car, at prices in 
tune with current pocketbooks. 


EPTEMBER Sets New Low for 

Month.—September is generally ex- 
pected to have marked the low point for 
the month’s output in several years. If 
the last quarter even holds to present 
levels, it will present a gratifying con- 
trast to last year’s performance, for the 
three last months a year ago were by 
far the lowest recorded for them, with 
the single exception of December, 1930, 
which showed that it was possible for 
the industry to make under 100,000 cars 
and trucks in any one month and still 
survive... It is possible that the Septem- 
ber figures will amount to approximate- 
ly 180,000 units, a drop from August and 
one that was to ‘be expected, in view of 
the comparative slowness at Ford for a 
part of the month. 

Commitments for materials to be as- 
sembled beginning in October and early 
November, reported by a number of sup- 
ply industries, indicate that the seasonal 
upturn is at hand. Its extent will of 
course be strictly governed by buying 
conditions on the part of the public. The 
automotive industry has not lost sight, 
in the slackened season, of the import- 
ance of being able to contract manufac- 
ture practically over night. 


HRYSLER Going Strong.—Dodge 

has joined Plymouth in keeping the 
Chrysler divisions in the limelight. For 
seven consecutive weeks, Dodge sales 
showed increases, some of them close to 
100 per cent. Plymouth continued to lead 
sales in the Detroit district in Septem- 
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The $s in Inventions 


Knowing What a Nail Will Do—Lubricant 
Through Pipes — Three Tons on a Fork 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


{LL Nails Hold This Crate? 

Weigh and measure a piece of 
oven-dry wood of any species, and you 
can tell what its nail-holding power is. 
For any manufacturer who uses crates 
or boxes, this should be information of 
real value. It takes nearly nine times 


as much power to pull out a nail driven’ 


into the edge grain of hop hornbeam, a 
Wisconsin wood, as to extract one from 
the end surface of lowland white fir. 
Such information ‘as’ this, covering. 50 
different woods, you can get from a 
moment’s glance at a resistance table 
published this Summer by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the U. S. For- 
est Service. 

But what about the fifty-first, the 
wood you may want to use that is not 
in. the table? -Simply determine its 
specific gravity when oven dry. ~The 
denser the wood, the better it holds 
nails. The Laboratory has also pub- 
lished--a curve . showing  nail-holding 
power at various degrees of s.g. Find 
the position of any specimen of wood on 
this curve and you can read off the 
answer in terms of the number of 
pounds’ required to pull a cement-cov- 


ered nail (which holds much _ better 
than an ordinary nail). 
ARNING' Before’ Forest Fire. 
Incidentally, good nail holding 


power does not necessarily make a good 
crate-wood. Dense woods are liable to 
split easily. The answer to a crating 
problem may be to use a lighter wood 
but increase the diameter, length, and 
number of nails. 

Another interesting recent product of 
the Forest Products Laboratory ought 
to save many thousands of dollars in 
the prevention of forest fires on lands 
belonging to industrial companies. For 
that matter, any owner of a soft- 
wooded estate might use it with profit. 

; This instrument is a hygrometer 
that tells how dry the “duff,” or floor 
covering of the forest is. Stick its 
point in the ground, and some minutes 
later the dial indicator, swinging, points 
to “Extreme inflammability,” “high,” 
“medium,” “low,” as the case may be. 
When left in one spot, the hygrometer 
acts continuously without ‘appreciable 
lapse of time. 


NTI-FRICTION Through 
< Car owners have got accustomed. 
in recent years, to having their cars 
given thorough pressure greasing at 
regular intervals. Strangely enough, 
most of them who happen also to be 
responsible for factory equipment’ rep- 
resenting far greater investment give 
the latter far less consideration. But 
here’s the way a few up-to-the-minute 
plants are handling their lubrication. 


 ténance 


Pipes. 


carrying a 
wall outlet, 


A maintenance. man, 
20- foot hose, steps to a 
attaches his hose, is ready to lubricate 
any machine within a 40-foot radius.; 
Centrally located in the plant is a pres-: 
sure tank which holds a barrel of lubri- 
cant; when the man (or another main-: 
man at a different outlet) 
begins to use his hose, lubricant comes 
to it through a pipe, as water would, or 
steam. 


pe SSC TRICHY Needs 
4 Curiously enough, three new 
pieces of electrical equipment which 
have come to our attention’ ‘at the very 
same time have enlisted ‘good old- 
fashioned metal springs to help them 
perform their electrical functions. 


There’s a fuse, 


Springs. 


for circuits of 4,501 to 
23,000 volts, that operates in a tremen- 
dous hurry. In case of overcurrent or 
a short circuit, a thin filament wire 
melts first, an arc breaks the fuse link, 
and—presto!—in a tenth of a second 
the link is jerked out of the way by a 
spring driven drum. 

Entirely different is a fuse jaw for 
smaller fuses. 400-ampere, for instance. 
Removal and insertion of fuses under 
ordinary conditions may cause a reduc- 
tion in pressure of jaws, and this in 
turn be the cause of heating. The new 
fuse jaw avoids this by having a steel 
spring to reinforce the copper, main- 
taining pressure. 

Springs have also solved a problem in 
joints in electrical conductors. When 
joints are bolted, bolts heat more slowly 
than the conductor. On reduced cur- 
rent, they tend to open and admit air, 
which then causes oxidation. The 
answer is a spring clamp of non-mag- 
netic steel, to maintain constant contact 
pressure under varying loads. 


ELEGRAPHICS. A fork-type lift- 
truck is now made that will lift. 
move, pile or stack a three-ton load. 
No skids are used. Electric or gas-elec- 
tric drive. Visitors to Califor- 
nia wonder what the neat, foot-long 
cylinder is, that rides behind the driver 
on a State patrolman’s motorcycle. It 
happens to contain, compactly rolled, a 
first-aid kit. The same cylinder can 
easily be attached to any truck, or hung 
on the wall of an office or shop. 
Everything from iodine to bandage and 
scissors. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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BACK HOME 
AND THIRSTY 


* 





SOMETIMES it seems a long way 
home from the office . . . a long 
time till dinner .. . a long, long 
day. But, with a hit of magic, 
you can change it into a pleasant 
interlude. The magie is a long | 
tall glass of The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales. 

Cool and sparkling, this fine old 
beverage picks you up as.no other 
ginger ale ever does. There'll be 
an extra zest to your appetite, a 
sense of relaxation to your nerves. 

Canada Dry is now sold at a: 
new Tow price. .-There’s a new 
large size too. ... And have you 
tried Canada Dry’s delicious 
Sparkling Orangeade, and Spar- 
kling Lime? 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. © 1931 


The Foundation Book for 
The Home Library 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


=| It is universally accepted and used in 
“| courts, libraries, schools. 452,000 en- 
r. tries, 32,000 geographical sub- 
jects, 12,000 biographical 
entries . Over 6,000 illustra- 
tions, 100 valuable tables. 
_ it at any bookstore or send 
‘iam, for FREE illustrated pamphiet 

b pemiened sample pages of 
e New international, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
116 BROADWAY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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AUTHORITY ”’ 
























INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the 
Inquiry Department for 
information and opinions 
concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5.00 and 
up according to the service 
required. Address the 
Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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UP TOA 
STANDARD 


NOT DOWN 
TO A PRICE 


HAT is the policy which is 

actuating the mass production 
method used in the great manufac- 
turing plants of Stewart-Warner 
and its subsidiaries. 


The result is outstanding value, 
which in turn fosters public con- 
fidence, increases demand, and 
further stabilizes the position of 
the company in the industries it 
serves. 


Copy of latest financial report 
and list of products manufactured 
will be mailed to any address 
upon application. 





STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Parkway Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Led. 

The Alemite Corp’na 
The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n 
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— ATT. 
Do You Hold 
These Stocks ? 


is discussed 
copies of 
Should 


‘The position of the stocks listed below 
in our 
which will be 


Bulletins, 
of charge, 


Stock Market 
sent to you free 


current 


you buy, hold or sell the following securities? 


Flectric Power & Light 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Loew's Inc. 

Electric Auto-Lite 
Bendix Aviation 

Pacific Gas & Electric 
Air Reduction 
McKeesport Tin Plate 
Hudson Motor Car 
Pennsylvania 

Simply send your name and address and the Bulletins 
discussing the above-mentioned stocks will be 
to you without cost or obligation. Also an interesting 


Atchison 

Electric Bond & Share 
Chrysler 

Commercial Solvents 
National Dairy Products 
Borg-Warner 

United Corp. 

United Aircraft 

Kroger Grocery 

General Motors 


hook called ‘‘Making Money in Stocks’’. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 


Div. 260, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful at- 
tention. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 
{10 share orders accepted on margin] 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 


(isHom & (HapmaN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York ‘Curb Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Long Term Buying Opportunities Present, 


But Final Lows Are Yet to Be 


Tested 


By EDWARD L. BARNES 


HE stock market has gone consid- 
erably lower in the last six weeks. 
but business activity has not fallen 


T 


off much further. Volume of production 
and commodity prices are — stabilizing, 
which is in marked contrast) with the 


downward plunges of the last two years. 
The trouble is that this stabilization is tak- 
ing place at such a low level as to make 
adequate earning power impossible for the 
majority of corporations, especially those 
capitalized on a fair weather basis. 

It is improbable that business activity 
can decline much, if any more, or that 
stock prices will keep on declining for any 
great length of time after their latest 
weakness. It is our theory that the final 
phase of market deflation is at hand, but 
that a low level of quotations will drag on 
for a protracted period punctuated with 
occasional sharp trading rallies offerine 
opportunities for nimble traders. 

Irrespective of how hopeless or weak the 
market looks and acts, it self-evident 
that stocks have receded to such low levels 
as to reduce the risks for the buyer to the 
vanishing point as compared with the situa- 
tion in 1929 when confidence was rampant. 
Though stocks are perhaps no cheaper to- 
day in terms of 1931 earning power than 
in 1929 in terms of 1929 earning power, 
the transitory nature of peaks and valleys 
in the business cycle renders it unsafe to 
buy stocks for long pull when business is 
unusually prosperous or to sell when busi- 


Is 


ness is abnormally depressed. 


VERAGING good years and_ bad, 
many stocks are now as absurdly 
cheap as they were absurdly high two 


years ago and a prudent regard for earn- 
ing power over the next year or two, as- 
suming only moderate recovery in indus- 
trial activity, will do much to temper 
current pessimism and turn. attention to 
long pull speculative opportunities. Sacri- 
fice prices which securities fetch nowadays 
will of themselves tend to abate liquida- 
tion even though business recovery is slow 
and tedious. 


While it may be argued that the market 
is suffering not alone from bad_ business 
but from bad financial policies, reckless ex. 
cesses both on the part of corporate man- 
agers, bankers and market operators in the 
last boom, this has been corrected in larg: 
measure by the greater than usual severit; 
of the decline. 


AS regards the immediate technical as 
pects of the market, sufficient tim 
has not elapsed since the establishment of 
new lows early in September to ascertain 
the full scope of the liquidation or limit: 
as to price shrinkage. Persistent weal 
ness in bonds which has continued up t 
the time of this writing, discourages the 
idea of a prompt or important turn in the 
trend of stocks and we can only repeat the 
advice previously given that the average 
speculator with limited capital avoids 
guessing where bottom is and awaits defi- 
nite and tested resistance levels. 

At the same time, it is expected that the 
final months of the year will witness some 
good sized trading recoveries due in part 
to the existence of a large short interest. 
some moderate pick-up in business and the 
more favorable comparisons with last year 
which trade statistics will make, if only 
for the reason that the decline in trade 
activity developed greater violence in the 
closing months of 1930. 

The more prominent business barometers 
such as steel activity, building, freight car 
loadings, employment and the like do not 
as yet mark any significant change in the 
business trend, but the market does not 
always await these sure signs of a return 
to more prosperous conditions. However. 
the wholesale liquidation and serious weak- 
ness in bonds, especially the second grade 
issues, has a disturbing influence on the 
investment community which is calculated 
to retard restoration of confidence in stocks 
until such time as bonds can advance as 


they should in response to low money 
rates and drastic decline in commodity 
prices. —September 21, 1931. 
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Wal SF iscet 
POINTERS 


HE market, having virtually marked 

time throughout late July and Aug- 

ust awaiting more tangible evidences 

of business recovery, broke out decisively 

from its narrow trading range in the last 

jurtnight. Failure of business to improve 

more than seasonally resulted in heavy li- 

quidation on the part of disappointed hold- 
ers of securities. 

New low levels have been recorded for 
all groups of stocks. fails in particular 
have acted poorly. Groups which decisively 
broke their previous lows are the steels, 
manufacturing, equipments, motors, foods 
and utilities. Coppers have not acted well 
hut to this writing have not broken their 
lows, and the oils are still above low points 
previously established. 


ERCHANDISING issues have acted 
4 comparatively well even though not 
entirely immune from the tremendous force 
of liquidation. lor the far-sighted investor 
desiring to accumulate a diversified line of 
securities which will first feel the resurg- 
ence of industrial activity, the present de- 
cline should be welcomed as an opportu- 
nity. Specific attention is called to Mont- 
gomery Ward which is selling at consider- 
able discount from asset value. 

As of December 31, 1931, Montgomery 
Ward had current assets of $109,000,000 
(of which cash totalled $2%,000,000 and in- 
ventories $51,000,000), current liabilities of 
$7,820,000 and net current assets of $102,- 
080,000. Deducting therefrom the class 
“A” stock at $100 per share, totalling $20,- 
500,000, there is available for the 4,565,000 
shares of common stock presently outstand- 
ing slightly over $82,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $19 per share in net current assets. 

In addition Montgomery Ward has fixed 
assets of $47,000,000, or a sum equal to 
$10 per share on the present capitaliza- 
tion. At present prices of $12, therefore, 
Montgomery Ward is available at a con- 
siderable discount from net current asset 

alue per share, and at practically 50 per 


of gross asset value. 
v' LCAN Detinning should prove in- 
teresting for individual investors de- 
siring an issue with a small capitalization 
and better than average growth possibili- 
ties. This company recovers detinned steel, 
pig tin, tetrachloride and bichloride of tin 
and allied products through patented proc- 
esses from scrap tin. This raw material 
is obtained principally from Continental 
under a contract running to 1938. 
The president of Continental Can is on 
the board of directors of Vulcan Detin- 
ning. 
The past earnings record of Vulcan De- 
has been erratic. Its preferred 
was not entirely earned from 


cent 


Can 


tinning 
dividend 


1920 to 1922; beginning with a slight 
amount shown on the common in 1923, 
$0.90, a gradual rise was shown until 
1929 when $14.02 was reported. The in- 
crease noted was uninterrupted save for 
one year, 1927, In 1930, but $5.89 was 
earned, and for the first six months in 
1931 $2.65 was shown compared with 
$3.51 for the corresponding period a year 
ago, 

The silk industry is a principal consum- 
er of bichloride of tin and with the silk 
industry active, third quarter earnings 
should be satisfactory. 

The company has followed a policy of 
gradually reducing the amount of pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, $700,000 having 
been retired in the past three years to the 
ultimate benefit of the common stockhold- 
ers. Notwithstanding such a policy, the 
company’s financial position has not been 
weakened in any way. 

Vulcan Detinning, therefore, should prove 
attractive because of its strong financial 
condition as indicated by a constantly im- 
proving balance sheet; its past earnings 
record and future possibilities. 


f Bey plight of the American railroads 
been broadcast widely in recent 
months. In fact, railroad problems have 
been openly discussed and dire predic- 
tions made of further dividend omissions, 
and even of bond defaults and receiver- 
ships. ear of such results have been 
widespread and in numerous instances in- 
vestment liquidation of both bonds and 
stocks has taken place without thought 
of real values. The decline has been fur- 
ther accentuated by unsatisfactory car- 
loading statistics, and both poor carnings, 
and dividend reductions or omissions. 
Of course, we recognize present unsat- 
isfactory existing conditions. Earnings are 
low, are not likely soon to improve. Even 
a rate rise, if granted, will be of com- 
paratively small help in 1931. Additional 
dividend cuts, probable omissions and even 
receiverships are likely. But it is forgot- 
ten that what the railroads need is really 
an increase in traffic which will come with 
increasing business activity. 
In our judgment business improvement 
is not likely to be delayed beyond next 


has 


Spring at the longest and that present 
low levels of railroad securities amply 
discount all of the unfavorable factors 


present to-day. We feel that investors 
should not pursue a policy of heedless liqui- 
dation of both rail bonds and rail stocks 
at these levels. In fact better grade rails 
such as Atchison, Union Pacific, N. Y. 
Central, Canadian Pacific, New Haven, 
Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & 
Ohio should be accumulated on a 
during periods of weakness. 


scale 











The man of limited means who 
has the ambition to accumulate 
a moderate estate will find no 
better method than thru pur- 
chasing Odd Lots of well sea- 
soned, dividend paying stocks. 


A group of good stocks, well 
diversified, bought with a defi- 
nite degree of regularity, will 
in time produce a comfortable 
income. 

Odd Lots permit this excellent 
means of accumulation and 
thrift. 


Many other advantages of 
Odd Lot trading are fully 
explained in booklet F. 493 


100 Share Lots 


ohnMuir&( 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 


1l W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 








‘“‘Good’’ 
Earnings 
by Test 


ARNINGS are good, when 

twice bond interest before 
depreciation, on the “over-all” 
basis which includes all prior 
charge securities. 


Earnings for the 12 months 
ended March 31, 1931, of the 
Associated Gas and Electric 
Company and subsidiaries were 
2.16 times Debenture Bond in- 
terest requirements compared 
with 1.98 times for fifteen other 
leading utility companies. 


For a copy of the comparison 


write for Folder K-1 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway 





New York City 





$5,000 to 
| $1,000,000’ 


Write for 
your copy of 
the above—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Div. 39-1 








Babson Park, Mass. 


9 











No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

25 
100 

10 
No 


No 
100 
50 
No 
No 
20) 


No 
No 
No 
100 


No 
No 
No 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


834 
4,153 
2,402 
1,258 

653 

691 


1,000 
6,295 


504 
516 
1,689 
1,050 
3,502 


11,066 


2,261 

894 
1,877 
1,511 


239 
100 
730 
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(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 
(i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


(x) 8 months cnly. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% 


Div. 

Ny. 2. SS. EB. Rate 
Aare Reduction. ... <<. 6066. $4.50a 
Alleghany ‘GOED. v.o6seise0 aa 
Allied Chemical........... 6 
PES. TB URCLS 6.occcs ce aceans 2 
American Bank Note...... 3a 
American Brake Shoe..... 2.40 
Americati (ant os ics occas 5a 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... 5 
Americatl Ice 6... .io0c0a0 o 
American International .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 1 
American Radiator......... 0.60 


Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
PACE UO OE BOL... sins sisi 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6 
PSBEE. WOOGIE ian. 0 6s 5.o:s-ciaie : 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.50 
Ades CORDET 5.065.024.0650 6 ae 
Armour of TL “AY... oo <33 ee 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 


Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive....... aay 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 5 
Ol e.g a 
3eechnut Packing.......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
3ethlehem Steel........... Z 
Borden Company.......... 3z 
3rook.-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas..:...... 5 


POW, BNO: 656-650 0056 660 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 


Bush Perimmal..........:.0.5. 2.50 
California Packing......... 2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 
6 a, Ah CR ee ee eee : 
Celotex Company.......... ee 
Cerro Ge Paseo... 005s. 1 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 


Chesapeake & QOhio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. ~.. 
Childs Compatiy... .......<..< 


Chrysiet Garp. ..< 603 osc aie 1 
Se A eee 74a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ne 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... Zz 
Commercial Credit......... 1.60 


Commonwealth & Southern 0.40 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 
Continental Can .......... 2.50 
Continental Motors........ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... : 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 4a 
Boyer) =: | : 
Cuban American Sugar.... 


Curtiss-Wright ........... 

Davison Chemical......... is 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 
Diamond Match........... 1 
DS) 4 
Du Pont de Nemours..... 4 
Eastman Kodak ........... 8a 
Elec. Auto-Lite ........... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
PMNS Ee Mice hisneckalca dus re 
Foster Wheeler ...5.650 1 
Foundation (Go, oi.ccccacscs ae 
Freeport Texas... . sss. 3 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 22; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 





’20-'30* 


57- 5; ’29-’30 
355- 65; ’24-’30 
200- 26; ’20-’30* 
160- 34; °25-’30 
63- 30; ’27-'30 
158- 39; ’27-’30 
116- 24; ’25-'30 
199- 14; ’25-’30 
54- 24; ’27-’30 
150- 16; ’22-’30 
145- 18; ’23-'30 
55- 15; ’29-'30 
144- 28; ’29-’30 
293- 37; ’22-’30* 
96- 36; ’22-’30 
310-114; °22-'30 
235- *24-’30* 
166- ’20-30 
175- *24-30* 
68- 10; ’28-'30 
27- 2; ’25-'30 
76- 19; ’25-’30 
298- 97; °24-’30 
268- 83; ’22-'30 
154- ’23-’30* 
514- *28-'30 
67- *29-30 
145- 40; ’23-30 
56- 8; ’22-’30 
101- 44; ’23-’30 
104- 14; ’29-’30 
141- 37; ’23-’30 
187- 53; ’25-'30* 
82- 9; ’23-'30 
249- 56; 24-30 
56- 29; °26-30 
249- 18; ’25-’30* 
89- 14; ’25-'30 
85- 41; ’26-30 
99- 30; ’26-’30 
515- 14; ’22-30 
86- 3; ’26-'30 
120- 21; ’20-’30 
112- 32; ’27-’30 
280- 32; ’22-’30* 
45- 3; ’22-’30 
76- 22; ’24-30 
141- ’25-’30 
181- 41; ’22-’30* 
96- 18; ’20-’30* 
141- ’26-'30* 
71- 14; ’25-30 
30- 7; ’29-’30 
183- ’23-’30* 
134- ’20-’30 
29- °22-30 
63- 21-30 
126- ’26-’30 
122- 48; ’21-’30 
60- 2; ’21-'30 
30- 2; ’29-’30 
81- ’20-’30* 
230- ’20-’30 
173- °22-30 
255-115; *19-’30* 
126- 57; ’28-’30 
503- 80; ’22-’30* 
265- 70; ’22-30 
174- 33; ’28-’30 
104- 15; ’25-’30 
94- 10; ’23-'30 
105- 33; ’29-’30 
184- 3; ’23-'30 
109- 20; ’26-’30 









Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


10934- 7034 


3034- 13 
21%4- 95% 
373%- 15% 
5814- 2434 
60 - 42 


20134-15134 
13234-102% 


11%- 5% 
4354- 1834 
19%4- 9 
4%4- 1% 


2954- 16% 
20334-11514 
im -s 

235%- 11% 
29514-10114 


27%- 8% 
87%- 33% 


14%- 5% 
62 - 44% 


251%4- 14% 
703%- 34% 
76%4- 47 
6934- 47 
1293g- 99 
4514- 32% 
32%- 19% 
31 - 17 


53 - 20 
45 - 231 
131%4- 4414 
14%- 4% 
30%- 1234 
5414- 26 
461,- 27 
8%- 3% 
3334- 14 
2534- 1214 
170-133 
3234- 9% 
4554- 205% 
23%4- 13 
12 - 6% 
10954- 81% 
6234- 403% 
44%- 1% 
uw. s 
8654- 527% 
63 - 303% 
SH- 2% 
5%- 2% 


23 - 7% 
157%4- 96 
102 - 32% 
23 - 14% 
7834- 61% 
107 - 71 


18534-118 
7434- 341% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 13% 


6414- 18 
17%- 4% 
43%4- 1834 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


in stock. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1931 Div. Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1930 m=months B., & Si. & Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
‘ No 413 $110 $2.44 Nil, 6 m General Asphalt........... $2 97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 15% 16 12.0 
i No 28,846 14 1.90 $0.75, 6 m General Electric........... 1.60 403- 41; ’26-’30*  5434- 33% 34 4.7 
Id No 5,353 11 3.63 1.93, 6 m General Poods...........+ 3 137- 35; ’26-’30* 56 - 43 46 6.5 
9 10 43,500 18 3.25 1.83, 6 m General Motors............ 3 282- 31; ’25-30* 48 - 30% 31 9.7 
No 324 = 32 7.07 2.10, 6 m General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 56; ’25-’30 841%- 38 38 13.2 
5 ‘| No — 2,000 6 3.26 0.95, 6m Gillette Safety Razor...... oe 143- 18; ’27-’30 3834- 133% 14 ee 
% No 1,788 14 eee | eee en i ae 2.50 82- 29; ’28-’30 424%- 21 23 10.0 
3 a No — 1,167 47 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodrich, B. FF ...cisecc0ss s 109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 8% 9 we 
() No _ 1,417 37 3.16 1.06, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 155- 35: °27-"30 5234- 30% 35 8.6 
0 i No _ 1,728 7 Nil Nil, 6 m Graham-Paige Motors..... - 61- 3; ’25-’30 61%4- 2% 3 mihi 
2 ce 100 2,490 164 i Great Northern Pfd....... 4 155- 45; ’27-'30 6934- 275% 28 14.3 
g 4 No 198 116 Nil Nil, 6 m Gulf States Steel.......... ‘i 96- 15; ’25-’30 37%- 10% 14 Mes 
No 707. Ss Nil 7.89 5.64, 6 m Hershey Chocolate......... 5 144- 26; ’27-30  10334- 83% 87 5.8 
Rs 100 400 111 4.69 2.02, 6 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’30 4414- 28% 29 12.0 
i: No — 1,600 38 0.20 0.33, 6 m Hudson Motor............. 1 140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - ii 12 8.3 
; 10 =1,512 24 Nil Nil, 6 m [pf ae. tc ee sg 84- 7; ’20-’30 13%- 5% 6 : 
: 100 1,358 163 GM -  awacus Milinais. Central s <6iciccc cscs 4 154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 27% 28 14.3 
: 100 350 132 SS eee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 9; ’22-’30 34 - 10% 12 ay 
No 670 31 L353 5.64, 6 m Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’30  17934-117 132 4.5 
No 4,409 59 he Ce ee 2.50 395- 45; ’20-30*  60%- 29 30 8.3 
No 14,584 10 0.67 0.16, 6 m Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.40 73- 12; ’28-’30 20%- 9% 10 4.0 
No 1,000 53 Nil Nil, 3 m Int; Paner & Power “A”... .. 92- 5° ’20-’30 10%- 3% 4 ae 
No 6,632 44 2.07 0.43, 3 m [rt oan IP OR "es, re 1 201- 17; ’23-’30 383¢- 1834 21 5.0 
No 1,182 1¢ 1.35% 1.47, 9 m Relvimator Cor. scesciecc - 91- 5; ’26-’30 15%- 8 8 ca 
No 9,340 33 a Kennecott Copper.......... 1 156- 14; ’20-’30 314- 14% 15 6.6 
10 5,518 15 a DOSS SS ee 1.60 92- 26° ’26-'30 295%- 25 26 6.2 
5 = 6,983 in 3.04 ...... on ee a re 1.60 46- 20; ’28-’30 273%4- 11% 12 13.0 
No 1,813 30 | | al re Kroger Grocery ........... 1 145- 17; ’24-30*  35%4- 18 28 3.6 
50 ~=—: 1,210 99 2.07 Nil, 3 m Lehion Valley... .os6s5.55: - 127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 24% 25 ees 
25 2277 33 6 | Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 49; ’24-’30 9134- 60% 61 8.2 
No 1,418 38 9.653 4.70, 6 m OS ae | er 3 96- 14; ’23-’30 631%4- 36% 45 6.7 
25 548 42 4.00 1.70, 6 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’30*  547%- 40% 47 6.4 
No 1,909 21 Ne eer Lotilard Toepacco...... 00:52 ae 47- 8; ’24-’30- 21%- 11% 15 sees 
No 300 52 8.35 4.23, 6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 90- 54; ’28-30 103%4- 57% 58 6.9 
No 772 70 2.60 Nil, 6 m BEACK: SOM 6 conse cs canes Z 242- 25; ’20-’30 43%- 21% 22 9.1 
No 1,438 48 6.70” 4.81» Se eee 3u 382- 70; ’25-’30* 106%4- 66% 75 4.0 
No 1,900 44 0.80 Nil, 3 m Mid-Continent Pet. ........  .. 62- 11; ’20-’30 1634- 534 7 oan 
No 809 116 3.00 Nil, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... .. 6/- 7; °22-0 26%- 7% 8 
100 828 = 131 3.77 Nil, 6 m Missouri. PaGihCs...<6.0565 +: a 101- 8; ’22-’30 4234- 13 14 
No 4,621 33 Nil Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ........ eis 400- 15; ’26-’30 294%4- 153% 12 piss 
No 2,730 20 2.78” 0.86, 6 m Nash Motors... 66006080 4 119- 21; ’26-’30 40%- 20 21 19.1 
10 6,286 17 3.40 1.37, 6 m National Biscuit. .......... 2.80 237- 38; ’23-’30*  8334- 45% 46 6.0 
No 724 10 ‘| | rere Nat. Bellas Hess.......... Es 250- 2; ’23-'30 10 - 3% 5 nek 
No 1,190 29 3.01 0.41, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 1.50 149- 27; ’26-’30 3934- 183% 23 6.5 
No 6,202 15 4.10 1.68, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 2634 29 9.0 
100 310 212 cae) ese Dai Meee a ccczsenss.e et eas 210- 63; ’20-30* 132 - 85 95 fe: 
No 5,448 19 1.99 181¢ Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 17; ’26-’30 4444- 191% 20 5.0 
100 4,993 161 72 0.90, 6 m New York Central......... 4 257-105; ’26-’30  1321%4- 585% 60 6.7 
100 338 242 6.63 Nil, 7 m N. Y.,. Cite... @ St. tows... .. 241- 67; ’27-’30 88 - 23 23 oy 
100 =1,571 +124 7.33 1.86, 6 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 4 133- 14° ’24-’30 947% - 43 45 8.9 
100 =1,406 243 21.97 7.60, 7 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-123; ’25-30 217 -139 143 7.0 
No — 6,187 32 4.36 3.75% North American........... 10r 187- 42; ’26-’30 90%4- 54% 55 10.0 
No 2,100 10 OS Kecava North American Aviation.. .. 20- 3; ’28-’30 ll -. 4% 5 so 
100 = =2,480 183 GSS: so Hesma Northern Pacific. ..........: 5 119- 42; ’22-’30 H07%- 2534 27 18.5 
25 5,678 Zi 3.07 0.66, 3 m Pacific Gas & Electric..... Z 137- 31; ’23-’30*  54%- 38 40 5.0 
No 15,000 4 0.60 0.01, 3 m Packard MOtors.....s..6.<.0% 0.40 163- 7; °22-'30 11%- 5% 6 6.5 
5 50 =. 2,453 68 | noe Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 0.40 96- 30; ’22-’30 3614- 24 30 1.4 
5 No 3,113 46 5.90 1.82, 6 m Paramount Publix......... 2.50r 154- 34; ’20-’30 50%4- 18% 19 13.0 
4 50 13,039 97 ce, ee re Pennsylvania R. R......... 3 110- 33; ’22-’30 64 - 31% 33 9.1 
i 100 450 167 1.84 Nil, 6 m Pere Marquette............ 2 260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 28 34 ee 
a No 4,428 36 0.71 Nil, 6 m Phillips Petroleum......... sg 70- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 43% 6 
25. 2ZA33 72 |) re Prairie Oil & Gas.:....... Se 66- 11; ’28-'30 23xR- 6% 8 
‘ No 396 73 | ee Pressed Steel Car......... = 80- 3; ’26-’30* 74%- 2% 3 Poe 
: No 5,503 30 ee Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’30 9614- 69% 70 4.8 
¥ No 3,874 86 4.37 0.28, 6 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 47; ’21-’30 5814- 26% 27 14.8 
Z No 13,161 Z 0.02 0.03, 6 m Radio Corporation......... ma 420- 11 ’24-’30*  271%4- 12 16 
i No 2,377 18 1.45 0.25, 6 m Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 52- 12; ’28-’30 241%4- 11% 13 eos 
; 50 ~=—1,400 90 | et Soe UE a ae aeser cr 4 148- 52; ’22-’30 9714- 45 49 8.2 
: No 1,338 7 1.28 0.114 Remington-Rand, Inc...... fas 58- 14; ’27-’30 1934- 53% 6 a 
4 10 2,000 16 Nil Nil, 3 m BeOS: CUES 5s nciels oe seusioiae 0.40 35- 7; ’22-30 10%- 4% 5 8.0 
4 No — 1,989 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Republic Steel............. = 146- 10; ’22-30*  253%%- 9% 10 the 
§ 10 9,000 16 nie ree Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 39; ’29-’30 5414- 40% 45 6.7 
: 10 ce || re Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 278- 14; ’23-'30 26 - 15% 16 13.0 
# 100 654 116 4.08 Nil, 7 m St. Louis-San Francisco....  .. 134- 19; ’24-’30 6234- 9 10 ae 
i. No 4,846 40 | as Sears, Roebuck ......./...2.. 2.50t 198- 43; ’27-’30 63%4- 44% 48 5.2 
No 6,160 50 Be nt Besos Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 46- 9: ’22-’30 15%- 6% 8 og 
100 100 173 MY 8 sk eek Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... =e 144- 12; ’20-’30 30 - 12% 13 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
&% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 





Shares Value 


= 
mintn WOOD ONUNS 3 
INOW NONMAISN 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended Tune 20. 
(q) Before charges for depfetion. 

8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


$0.63, 6 m 
5.52b 
0.33 3 m 
Nil, 6 m 
0.94 6 m 


1.73 6 m 
0.54, 3 m 


1.44, 6m 


(a) Partly extra. 


(x) 8 months only, 


(b) Year wae January 31. 


Div. 
N.Y. SE. Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... uP 
Standard Brands.....<.... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York. 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 


Studebaker ‘Corp..........: 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 3 

? 


Timken Roller Bearing .... 
TOpacce PFOGUCS.. 666.555 ke 
"TYOUSAMEFIEA ......0..600004 0.4 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 4 
Union Oil of California. . 2 
WO, PACHIC... .:6.0.550:06:.0 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
[Or Boo 


United Gas Improvement. . 1.20 
Mc Ss NAMEN. no: 5,i0.5.0 50000 -< 1.60 
U.S: Todustrial Alcohol... : 
RY: i ERED oe s5.c sacaoss a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 1 
[ee errr a4 
We ee Soest isos aes 4 


Wabash Railway........... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Wnion............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 23 
Wiiite “Blotors...... 0.005.606 
Willys-Overland .......... As 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 


Amer. Gas & Electric...... $it 
Amer. Superpower ........ 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 1 
BNR I ie oia fas has was ze 
Brazen Traction.....<<.... 1 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 5r 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
Cittes. Service......... 6.005 0.30v 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)...... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford of Canada “A”...... 1.20 
Ford of England........... 0.37 
Goldman Sachs. ......32.... i 
ES ee ra 1.50 
PO: SIR shana a nconscteee 4 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line...... rv 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... re 
New Jersey Zinc........... 3a 
Newmont Mining.......... 7 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
GOES i556 ic icid 5,5513-4)2.4 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter.. 4r 
St. INGRIGMPAPOrs.<0..00.0545-5% 0.60 
Shenandoah Corp.......... at. 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
MSEC MENS O sa en csiediccneatds 2 
Transcont. Air Transport... 
United Founders........... 


United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light.... 
Wi is isc csidiae donee 


oe ee 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


; ’27-’30 
; 27-30 
; 22-30 
; °22-’30 


; °26-’30 
: °25~'30 
> 26-30 
: ’22-°30 


; °24-"30 
; °20-'30 
; ’24-"30 
28; 26-30 
; ’26-'30 
; ’22-°30* 
; '22-'30 


; '29-’30 


: °23-'30+ 
; 24-30 
; °24-30 
; 729-30 
; 726-30 
; ’29-’30 
; 721-’30 
; ’22-30 
3; ’27-’30 
; 22-'30* 
; 725-30 
; 722-30 
; 20-30 
; *22-"30 
; 724-30 
; ’22-’30 
; °27-30 
; '22-’30 
; 22-’30 
; 725-30 
; °26-’30* 


53; ’25-’30 
; 26-30 
; ’24-’30 
9; ’29-’30 
; 725-’30 
2; ’29-’30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’25-’30 
7; ’28-’30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; °25-'30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’29-’30 
; ’28-’30 
4; ’28-'30* 
; ’22-’30 
; °23-'30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’29-'30 
; ’29-’30 
; '29-'30 


; ’25-’30 
; 729-30 
: °22-'30 


; 29-30 
5; 729-30 
; °29-30 
2; 729-30 
; °23-'30* 
; 2a- 50" 
; ’27-30 


; ’25-'30* 
; °24-°30# 


; ’28-’30 
; 29.730 


; ’27-’30 


; ’25-"30* 
154- 45: *24-’30* 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. (z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(u) Plus 5% 
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Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


17%- 7%4 
54%4- 36 

10914- 61% 
65%- 18% 
20%- 14% 


7534- 35% 
265%4- 14 
2051-12114 
38%- 20% 
6734- 4834 
3714- 25 
50 - 287% 
7734- 24%, 
1034- 35% 
371%- 15% 
3634- 12 
2034- 10 
15234- 78% 
26 - 6 
2034- 434 
15034- 9514 

36%- 
10734- 441% 
26%4- 1254 


3%. 5434 


224 - 90 
1234- 55% 
9714- 481% 
19%- 8t% 
2334- 83% 
634- 2% 
2BY%- 12% 
1954- 55% 
12%- 4% 


61 - 255% 
29%4- 14% 
19%- 8% 
11%4- 3% 
7514- 38 
72 - 49% 
ua. me 
25%4- 8 
6%- 3% 


15%4- 9% 
15234-109 
8%4- 434 
10 - 4 
21%4- 9 
85%- 23% 
38%4- 191% 
235%- 1554 
6214- 35 
50 - 27% 
3034- 24% 
834- 3% 
10%- 3% 
3414- 15 
1414- 6% 


6934- 221% 
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1931. 


eAbout 


Important 


PEOPLE 


7 ALPH V. SOLITT has been elected 
president of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, succeeding L. A. Brown. 

Charles E. Norris, vice-president and 
secretary of Niagara Hudson Power 
Corporation, has been elected president 
of Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
to succeed the late John N. Carlisle. 

Alexander Calder has been elected 
president of the Union Bag and Paper 
Company, succeeding Charles R. Mc- 
Millan. 

J. Henry Bacheller, senior vice-presi- 
dent, was made president of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, 
N. J., succeeding the 
late Uzal H. McCar- 
ter. Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, president of 
the Public Service 
Corporation, and a 
brother of the late 
president, becomes 
chairman of the exe- 
cutive committee. 

Harrison Hoblitzelle, executive vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 
succeeding R. H. Ripley, who will con- 
tinue as chairman. 

Perry L. Smithers has been elected 
president of the Booth Fisheries Com- 
pany, succeeding K. L. Ames, who 
becomes chairman. 


3. Henry Bacheller 


K. MIAL...G.. B- Lewis; B.C. 

¢ Harden, J. M. Taylor and Franklin 

Shuey have been elected vice-presidents 
of Johns-Manville Sales Corporation. 

Stanley B. De Long has resigned as 
president of Pierce, Butler & Pierce 
Manufacturing Corporation. Irving N. 
Beeler, chairman, is in charge of opera- 
tions. 

James E. Taussig has resigned as 
president of the Wabash Railroad sys- 
tem, after eleven-and-one-half years in 
that position. 


P. LANSING, vice-president of 

« the Bendix Research Corporation, 

has been elected president of the newly 

formed Lubrication Corporation, spon- 

sored by the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 

tion and the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

Recent deaths among financial and 
business leaders include: Henry C. 
Bohack, president of the Bohack chain 
of 740 grocery stores; Leopold Zimmer- 
mann, founder of the banking and brok- 
erage firm of Zimmermann & Forshay; 
Dr. Harry Phillips Davis, vice-president 
and director of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, and 
chairman of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 




















INTERNATIONAL POWER 
and PAPER COMPANY 
of NEWFOUNDLAND, LIMITED 


¥ 


Gross sates of International Power and Paper 
Company of Newfoundland, Limited for the six 
months ended June 30, 1931 amounted to $4,301,- 
751 as against $4,230,808 for the corresponding 
period of 1930. Net revenue, including other in- 
come, available for interest and reserves amounted 
to $1,519,468 as compared with $1,364,479. 


This is an increase in net revenue of 11 per cent 
over last year in spite of the effect on 1931 earn- 
ings of the $5 per ton cut in newsprint prices. 
Mill operating efficiency is increasing steadily and 
large savings in fuel costs are resulting from the 
installation of 58,000 horsepower additional gen- 
erating capacity at the Company’s hydro-electric 
plant. 


Net revenue, including other income, for the 
first six months of 1931 was at the rate of almost 
13 times the interest requirements on the first 
mortgage bonds before deductions for deprecia- 
tion and depletion, and 10 times such interest re- 
quirements after deductions for depreciation and 
depletion. 


For a copy of the 1930 report of International Power and 
Paper Company of Newfoundland, Limited, address 


INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER and POWER SECURITIES, Inc. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Despair of Rail Security Holders 
May Speed Relief 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Approx. Yield Stock 1930 Net 
RICE declines of rice Div. % Outstanding Ince. 
unusual severity in Delaware & Hudson..... 100 «$9 = =9.0 515,739 $9.10 
railroad securities ° 
in recent months plainly Te, We SN cic csc secs 60 4 66 4,992,597 7.21 
have registered despair = Norfolk & Western.....142 10 7.0 1,406,483 21.97 
among institutional and 
private investors in this Southern Pacific ........ 63 6 99 3,723,818 8.24 
nl yr a Union Pacific .......... 125 10 80 2222916 15.63 
the face of concerted Union Pacific pfd....... 80 4 5.0 995,431 38.91 


efforts on the part of 
railway managements 


1931 Range 
High Low 


157% 96 
132% 585% 
217 139 
109% §=6234 


205% 1243¢ 


ably known roads have 
been compelled to de- 
fault on their obliga- 
tions. As a matter of 
fact, it seems doubtful 
whether quite a few of 
the weaker lines will be 
able to avoid receiver- 


ships. 
87 79 After the readjust- 
ment has been com- 


pleted, however, it is 





to increase revenues 
emphasizes doubts over 
the prospect for relief in the near future. 

Yet the very bleakness in the outlook 
suggests that a turn in the transportation 
systems’ fortunes cannot be delayed much 
longer. Although the problem has been 
growing more acute for weeks without 
bringing forward a satisfactory solution, 
there are sound reasons for believing relief 
will be provided in some manner. 

In the first place, the railroad industry 
is one of the most important in the country 
financially and economically. Its securities 
are widely held to the extent of hundreds 
of millions of dollars by our largest finan- 
cial institutions, such as savings banks and 
insurance companies, as well as by thou- 
sands of individual investors. Transporta- 
is a vital necessity, and there is no acde- 
quate substitute for the railroads. 


 ECURITIES of steam carriers have 
been handicapped for years, it is true, in 
competing with public utility and industrial 
corporations for capital. Earnings have 
heen insufficient to permit any but the most 
ably managed and most strategically lo- 
cated roads to pay dividends that would 
attract investment funds. lew roads were 
able to set aside excess 
profits in periods of 


is one of the important questions of the 
day. High hopes of a few months ago that 
a solution might be found in an upward 
revision of freight rates have been suc- 
ceeded by doubts as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has studied the rail- 
roads’ application. Wall Street has been 
led to believe that a blanket rise in rates 
would provide only partial relief. 

Expressions of such opinion in the 
financial district, together with the disap- 
pointingly small increase in traffic in 
August and September, were advanced as 
reasons for renewed liquidation in railroad 
securities that depressed prices to the 
lowest levels in years. Dividend reductions 
and omissions became the order of the day 
even among roads of the highest invest- 
ment rating. Liquidation finally became 
so persistent, carrier stocks were thrown 
on the market with no regard for intrinsic 
values. 

At such times discriminating investors 
begin to search for bargains in the belief 
that pessimism has been overdone and that 
extraordinary steps must be taken to re- 
store confidence. Agreement on a solution 
may not be reached before several favor- 


likely the stronger sys- 

tems will find their 
position more secure, prepared to make 
strides under improved conditions. Among 
the country’s stronger roads are the fol- 
lowing: Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
New York Central, Norfolk & Western 


and Delaware & Hudson. 


HE Southern Pacific Company’s di- 

rectly owned and jointly controlled 
properties, including steamer lines connect- 
ing New York with Gulf ports, offer a 
complete trans-continental service, the 
only one of its kind in the country. The 
parent company, owning investments in 
public utility, oil and other properties, is 
one of the leading units in the railroad 
field. 

Railroad lines of the system link New 
Orleans, Galveston and other Gulf ports 
with Portland, Ore., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles as well as important interven- 
ing points. The rail system comprises 
lines with a mileage of about 14,000, while 
another 3,000 are included among affiliated 
companies. 

The Southern Pacific asked permission 
ot the Interstate Commerce Commission 
more than a year ago to acquire control of 
the St. Louis South- 
western and, although 





prosperity that might 65 
be used in times of de- 60 
pression for sustaining 
investors’ confidence. S35 

In devising a solution 50 
for the country’s rail- 
roads a method must be 45 
found for attracting a 
and holding permanent 
investment capital. 35 
Whether this is to be 30 
accomplished by govern- 
ment intervention, with 25 
funds being supplied by 
taxpayers, or by ap- 
proval of higher rates, 
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THOUSANDS 


1915 1916 1917 


STOCKHOLDERS of 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


1918 1919 19020 1921 1022 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


the proposal’ was op- 
posed by other roads in 
the Southwest and was 
rejected by a commis- 
sion examiner, an offer 
was made to Cotton 
Belt stockholders of an 
exchange of stock. The 
requisite 85 per cent. of 
stock was deposited by 
Cotton Belt holders, it 
was recently announced, 
meeting the Southern 
Pacific’s requirements 
and putting the problem 
up to the Commission 
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The Southern Pacific has a funded debt 
f about $684,500,000 and 3,723,818 shares 
of common stock of $100 ‘par value. 

Earnings have been declining in common 
vith those of other roads. Net .income 
last year fell to $30,684,000, equal to $8.24 
4 share on the capital stock, from $47,435,- 
000, or $12.74 in 1929, $10.48 in 1928 and 
$9.05 in 1927. On the basis of results in 
the first half of this year, net income for 
1931. is expected-to be equivalent to. about 
$5.50 a share on the stock. 

Dividends: have been paid on the com- 
mon: shares at. the- annual rate of $6 a 
share since 1908. 


HE Union Pacific Railroad ‘Company 

operates almost 10,000 miles of road 
extending from -Kansas-City and Omaha 
to San Francisco and Portland by way of 
Denver and Salt Lake. The Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad, wholly owned, con- 
nects these two cities. The road is noted 
for its normally low transportation and 
operating ratios. 

Funded debt of the Union Pacific totals 
about $360,000,000, while capital stock con- 
sists of 995,431 shares of 4 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock and 2,222,916 
shares of common, each of $100 par value. 

Railroad investment holdings of the 
Union Pacific are extensive. The port- 
folio at the end of 1929 included stocks 
with a par value in excess of $70,000,000, 
including common and preferred stocks of 
the Illinois Central with a par value of 
more than $30,000,000. Other roads in 
which large investments were held included 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago & North Western and the St. 
Paul. 

Earnings have been declining for more 
than two years, net income having fallen 
last year to $38,700,000, equal to $38.91 a 
share on the preferred and to $15.63 a 
share on the common, from $49,200,000, or 
$49.48 and $20.37 a share on the preferred 
and common, respectively, in 1929. Net 
income for 1931, it is estimated on the 
basis of results for the first half of the 
year, will be equivalent to approximately 
$33.50 on the preferred and $13.20 a share 
on the common. 

Dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon stock at the annual rate of $10 a share 
since 1918. 


HE New York Central, linking Chicago 

with New York by way of Buffalo and 
Detroit, has felt the prolonged depression 
in the important industrial territory served. 
Unification of the Michigan Central, “Big 
Four,’ and the Chicago, Kalamazoo & 
Saginaw last year placed under one oper- 
ating management a rail system of almost 
11,500 miles. Branches and allied lines 
make connections with Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Montreal and other large centers in the 
Northeast. 

Contraction of industrial activity in the 
last two years has contributed to a decline 
in revenues and net income, necessitating 
two reductions in the dividend rate on the 
capital stock and resulting in a decline in 
price of the shares to the lowest level in a 
generation. 

The company has outstanding a funded 
debt of about $670,500,000 and 4,992,597 
shares of capital stock of $100 par value. 

Net income fell last year to $35,989,000, 
equal to $7.21 a share on the stock, from 
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$77,429,000, or $16.70 a share in 1929 and 
$10.86 in 1928. Earnings for the full year, 
based on results for the first half of 1931, 
are expected to approximate $4.50 a share. 

Dividends had been paid at the annual 
rate of $8 a share since 1928 until May 
this year, when payments were reduced to 
a $6 basis and then last month to a $4 
annual basis. 


HE Norfolk & Western, connecting 

Columbus and Cincinnati with tide- 
water at Norfolk, traverses the bituminous 
coal fields of western Virginia and south- 
ern West Virginia. Coal traffic contributes 
heavily to the road’s business. The com- 
pany owns almost all the outstanding stock 
of the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company, 
a holding company which itself does not 
mine or sell coal. About 2,200 miles of 
road are operated. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad owns direct- 
ly and indirectly a substantial interest in 
the Norfolk & Western, which under the 
arrangement suggested by executives about 
two years ago was to go to the Pennsyl- 
vania in the proposed four-party trunk 
line consolidation. 


The road has outstanding a funded debt 
of about $103,000,000 and two classes of 
stock consisting of 229,923 shares of 
adjustment 4 per cent. preferred and 
1,406,483 shares of common, each of $100 
par value. 


HE Delaware & Hudson Company is 

a holding corporation, owning all the 
capital stock of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Corporation. Its chief other 
interests include the Delaware & Hudson 
Coal Company and a Canadian line, the 
Napierville Junction Railway. The oper- 
ating company’s lines tap the Pennsylvania 
coal field, connecting Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre with Albany and northern New 
York points. Binghamton and Montreal are 
reached by means of trackage rights. The 
road was assigned to joint use of the four 
big trunk lines in the proposed trunk line 
consolidation plan. 

The funded debt amounts to somewhat 
less than $60,000,000 and capital stock out- 
standing consists of 515,739 shares of $100 
par value. 

Net income of the holding company 
amounted to $4,693,000, equal to $9.10 a 


FORBES for 
share on the stock last year, while the rail- 
road company in 1929 reported net income 
of $7,808,000, equal to $15.14 a share. 
Gross revenues of the operating company 
were lower in the first five months this 
year, and, based on results of the first six 
months, indicated net income would be 
equivalent to about $1.90 a share, against 
$2.84 a share from April 1 to December 31, 
1930. 

Net income dropped last year to $31,- 
816,000, equal after preferred dividend 
requirements to $21.97 a share on the com- 
mon, from $41,786,000, or $29.06 a share, 
in 1929. On the basis of results for the 
first half of this year, earnings for the 
whole of 1931 are expected to approximate 
about $16.50 a share on the common. 

Dividends are being paid on the common 
shares at the annual rate of $10. Extra 
disbursements have been paid at frequent 
intervals, including distributions of $4 a 
share in 1929 and $2 a share last year. 

The company at the end of last year had 
investment funds in excess of $64,000,000. 

Dividends have been paid on Delaware 
& Hudson stock at the rate of $9 a share 
annually since 1907. 


Digest of Corporation News 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co.— 
As improvements, requiring about thirty 
days, are made, company’s Omaha plant 
will reopen with a full force. 


AssocraATED Or, Co.—Omitted quarterly 
dividend. Last payment was 35 cents, on 
June 30, 1931, prior to which quarterly 
disbursements of 50 cents were made. 


CANADIAN PaciFic RAILwAy Co.—An- 
nounced closing of its Angus Shops until 
further notice. 

CorPorATE TRUST SHARES—J. Y. Rob- 
bins, president of Administrative and Re- 
search Corp., sponsor, said it had been de- 
cided to keep title of Corporate Trust 
Shares for new fixed trust which is ex- 
pected to be offered shortly to investors. 

Etectric Auto-LirE Co.—Has received 
orders for over 100,000 of its new electric 
clocks to retail at $1, and to be sold 
through chain, mail order and department 
stores. Production will begin soon with 
daily output of 5,000 clocks. 

HovusEHOLD FINANCE CorP.—Volume of 
loans made by company in first seven 
months of 1931 totaled $42,600,000, com- 
pared with $36,000,000 in corresponding 
months of 1930, a gain of 18.2 per cent. 
Declared extra stock dividend of 6 per 
cent. in Class “A” stock on Class “A” 
common and 6 per cent. in Class “B” stock, 
on the Class “B” common, and regular 
quarterly cash dividends of 90 cents a 
share on both classes of common, pay- 
able Oct. 15 to holders of record Sept. 
30, 1931. 

INTERNATIONAL TEL, & ‘TEL. Co.—De- 
clared dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able Oct. 15 to holders of record Septem- 
ber 18, 1931. Previously 50 cents a share 
was paid quarterly. 


McKeesport Tin PLate Co.—With can- 
ning season nearly over, company is oper- 
ating at 50 per cent. of capacity, com- 


pared with 75 per cent. two months earlier 
and 80 per cent. in June. Metal Package 
Corp., subsidiary, was reported operating 
at capacity and having best year in its 
history. 

METROPOLITAN Eprison Corp.—Issue of 
$5,000,000 secured consolidated refunding 
6 per cent. bonds, due in 1961, of corpora- 
tion is expected to be offered soon by 
Chase Harris Forbes Corp., and N. W. 
Harris Co., Inc. Bonds are part of an 
issue of $22,000,000 which, together with 
common stock of corporation, is being of- 
fered in payment for securities of subsid- 
iaries which are owned or to pay indebt- 
edness incurred for that purpose. Metro- 
politan Edison Corp. is new _ holding 
corporation for 95 per cent. of common 
stock of Metropolitan Edison Co., and en- 
tire common stocks of New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. and Northern Pa. Power Co. 

PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL & IRON 
Corp,—Burnside-Sterling colliery of com- 
pany has resumed work after idleness 
since January. 

Rapio Corp. oF AMERICA—President 
Sarnoff announced that an understanding 
has been reached for the settlement of all 
anti-trust law suits instituted against the 
Radio Corporation by radio vacuum tube 
manufacturers who were not operating 
under license of the patents of the Radio 
Corp. of America. RCA has also obtained 
rights for use both by itself and its tube 
licensees under radio tube patents owned 
by the DeForest Radio Company. “The 
termination of this large number of suits 
on terms satisfactory to all parties in- 
volved,” said Mr. Sarnoff, “will do much 
to free the radio industry from litigation 
with which it has been burdened and im- 
peded for several years.” 

STANDARD BrANDs, INc.—Is construct- 
ing $60,000 addition to its present quarters 
in Montreal, $50,000 structure in Kansas 


City as new district headquarters and has 
taken larger leased quarters in Dallas, 
Richmond, Canton, O., Sacramento, Cal., 
New Brunswick, N. J., Stapleton, N. Y., 
and New Haven, Conn. 

STANDARD Oi Co. (IND.)—Order of 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co., subsidiary, for 
35,000 tons of pipe has been placed with 
A. O. Smith Co., Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Republic Steel Corp., Spang- 
Chalfant & Co., Inc., and National Tube 
Co., subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. 

STANDARD OIL or NEw YorK—Placed 
orders of 11,000 tons of pipe, to be used 
for a new line between Providence, R. I., 
and Worcester, Mass. 


‘Tipe WATER O1L Co.—Omitted quarter- 
ly dividend on common stock. Last pay- 


ment on common was 15 cents a share on 
June 30, 1931. 


Unitep States RupBer Co.—Business 
of Samson Tire & Rubber Co., in which 
U. S. Rubber owns a controlling interest. 
is running ahead of comparative period 
last year. Receivables are in better shape 
than previously, and collections are fairly 
good. 


Utitities Pusric Service Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on preferred stock due 
July 1, 1931. Last payment was $1.75 a 
share on April 1, 1931. 

WEsTERN ELectric ComMpaANy—Onmitted 
quarterly dividend due at this time. Divi- 
dend of 75 cents was declared three months 
ago and-$1 a share was paid for the first 
quarter of 1931. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELectric & Mrc. Co.— 
Received order from Department of Com- 
merce for beacons to be installed on gov- 
ernment airways. About 50 of these bea- 
cons will be installed by airways division 
this year. Declared quarterly dividend of 
62% cents per’share on the common stock. 
Previous payment was $1. 
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capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable on the 15th day of October next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


CTOBER 1, 19381 
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Dividends 











American 
Commonwealths 


| Power Corporation 
New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 


| Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of American 
Commonwealths Power Corporation has 
declared the following dividends: 


PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 
Customer Ownership Series 

A monthly dividend of 52¢ per share on 
the Prior Preferred stock, $6.24 Dividend 
Series, payable October 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
September 12, 1931. 

A monthly dividend of 52¢ per share on 
the Prior Preferred stock, $6.24 Dividend 
Series, payable November 2, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
October 12, 1931. 

A monthly dividend of 52¢ per share on 
the Prior Preferred stock, $6.24 Dividend 
Series, payable December 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 12, 1931. 

PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the First Preferred stock, Series A, 
payable November 2, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 15, 
1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.63 
per share on the First Preferred stock, $6.50 
Dividend Series, payable November 2, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share on the First Preferred stock, $6 
Dividend Series of 1929, payable November 
2, 1931, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business October 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the Second Preferred stock, 
Series A, payable November 2, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness October 15, 1931. 


COMMON STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1/40 
of one share, (21%4%) payable in Class A 
Common stock on October 26, 1931, on each 
share of Class A and Class B Common stock, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 30, 1931. 

Where the stock dividend results in Frac- 
tional shares Scrip certificates for such frac- 
tions will be issued which can, at the option 
of the stockholders, be consolidated into 
full shares by the purchase of additicnal 
Fractional shares. The Company will assist 
stockholders in the purchase of additional 
Fractional shares. 

Checks and stock certificates 
in payment of dividends will 
be mailed in due course. 
ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 
September 15, 1931. 











Dividend Notice 


Pacific Lighting Corporation Common Stock; Dividend No. 88, pay- 
able August 15, 1931, to stockholders of record July 20, 1931. 

Pacific Lighting Corporation $6 Dividend Preferred Stock; Dividend 
No. 96, payable July 15, 1931, to stockholders of record June 30, 1931. 


PACIFIC 


Unifying the following companies 
[together with the Santa Maria Gas 
Co.] to form a compact and complete- 
ly interconnected utility system, for 
economy of operation and of supply- 
ing capital for extensions and improve- 
ments. The Pacific Lighting group, 
established in 1886, supplies natural 
gas throughout the major portion of 
Southern California and both natural 
gas and electricity in the city of Los 
Angeles, serving 976,000 customers. 






LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDENDS OF 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Southern California 
Gas Corporation 


$6.50 Dividend Preferred Stock; dividend payable 
August 31,1931,to stockholders of record July 31,1931. 


Los Angeles Gas and 

Electric Corporation 
6% Preferred Stock; dividend payable August 15, 
1931, to stockholders of record July 31, 1931. 


Southern California Gas Company 
6% Preferred Stock; dividend payable July 15, 1931, 
to stockholders of record June 30, 1931. 
Southern Counties Gas 

Company of California 


6% Preferred Stock; dividend payable July 15, 1931, 
to stockholders of record June 30, 1931. 


Dividends on all of the foregoing issues have been 


paid uninterrupt 


ly since the 


initial dividend. 





PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





























Q.C.f- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 130 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 116 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of oneand three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
I'wenty-five Cents (25¢) per share on the 
Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Thursday, October 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Friday, September 18, 1931. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
; H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, September 9, 1931. 


The American 


Corporation 


Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of The 
American Corporation has declared 
a dividend of 15¢ a share, payable by 
check on October 1, 1931 to all Com- 
mon Stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 21, 1931. 


Stock transfer books will not be 
closed. 


H. M. PLEuNE, Treasurer. 


Grand Rapids, September 10, 1931. 




















THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 
.New York, Sept. 8th, 1931. 


DIVIDEND NO. 250 


A dividend of 


on the 25th day of September, 1931. 


The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


TWO PER CENT on the 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
September 14th, 1934 
HE Board ot Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 75c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 30th day of September, 1931 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 19th day of Sentember. 1931 
Cherke will he mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 








Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 





The Directors of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of two (2) per cent on the 
capital stock of this Company, being at 
the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
payable out of the surplus earnings of 
the Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 3rd day of 
October, 1931, said dividend to be pay- 
able on the 17th day of October, 1931. 


A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 

















Please Mention FORBES When 


Writing to Advertisers 


been declared on the stock of this 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
ividend No. 
A dividend of Twenty-Five pny share has 


able October 15, 1931, to stockholders of record 
at the close of en on 2 30, 1931. 


Dated, September 17, 1931, 


» Treasurer. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 


and Industry in Action 


ORE Cake-Eaters Wanted. A 
baker from Hawaii stepped off 
the boat at San Francisco, caught a 
train for Minneapolis. On other Min- 
neapolis-bound trains, about the same 
time, were bakers from Tennessee and 


Texas, from Ohio and Ontario. Alto- 
gether, 250. a 
This was in July. In October, 450 


bakers from all over the country will 
travel to the same destination. 

The occasion is General Mills, Inc.’s 
second cake baking and cake selling 
school. Sixty-five per cent. of Amer- 
ica’s bread is made by commercial bak- 
ers, in some cities, 94 per cent. But at 
best only a fourth of our cake is com- 
mercially made. If bakers can _ be 
taught to be as generous with the 
sugar, fresh eggs, milk and first-class 
butter as Mother is, this last percentage 
will increase, General Mills executives 
believe. 

At the school, the bakers are divided. 
Each group has a shop of its own, each 
squad a machine. Every baker works 
one hour a day in each of the three 
shops, making a different cake each 








Dividends 





Avec TePONe AND TeLecRAPH COMPANY 
168th Dividend 
® THE regular quarterly 
} dividend of Two Dollars 
“eal and Twenty-Five Cents 
aap s ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on October 15, 1931, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of 
business on September 19, 1931. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 















Executive Personnel Service 








Analytical Accountant 


Skillful accountant with successful record in 
budgetary control, cost finding and result- 
producing surveys. Economist, trained in 
finance and industrial engineering. Age 36, 
married. Graduate two universities. Avail- 
able at salary of $7500, Address Box B-306, 
FORBES. 











WANTED 


General Credit Manager for large 
corporation doing wholesale and re- 
tail business; excellent salary and 
opportunity for the man who can 
qualify. 

Address Box &b-305, FORBES 











ACCOUNTANT 


Accountant, particularly well-equipped to 
make air-tight audit of insurance company 
and branch offices, seeks position as office 
manager of mutual insurance company. Back- 
ground in banking and insurance. Will go 
ig He but prefers west coast. Address, 
Box B-307, FORBES. 














time. At the end of each session, he 
watches a classroom instructor make 
the same cake. Afterward comes a les- 
son in merchandising, in a model sales 
room. Interest of General Mills 
is not in the direct sale of its own flour 
but in setting up the baker as an effi- 
cient cake maker and cake merchant. 


¢6¢—,) MILL Her Up? Tires?” In Chi- 

cago, construction is being 
started on a $350,000 service station 
building, another unit in the service 
system which Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company has been developing in 
recent years at an expense of move than 
$25,000,000. Each _ service store is 
equipped to give presumably complete 
service—tires, gasoline, oil, greasing, 
car cleaning, brake testing and relining 
and the sale of accessories to any 
motorist. A sort of a department store 
in the motor service field. 

Incidentally, the figures of the United 
States Census of Distribution have been 
revealing some interesting facts about 
service stations. In Boston, the figures 
for which were given out on Septem- 
ber 16th, filling stations which sell tires 
and tubes and tire accessories get 5.5 
per cent. of their income from this 
source. This is slightly more than half 
of what they receive from the sale of 
lubricating oils and greases (10.8 per 
cent.) or other automotive parts and 
accessories (10.5 per cent.). 

Filling stations which sell candy or 
groceries or run lunch counters have 
become sufficiently numerous to be 
included in the Census. Their miscel- 
laneous business averages these sta- 
tions, in those instances covered by the 
Census, more than one-fourth of their 
total business—26.5 per cent. as against 
47.4 per cent. which comes to them from 
the sale of gasoline. 


IGGER' And _ Better’ Birthdays. 

Last Spring, employees of The 
Todd Company made a birthday present 
to the founders of the company. This 
consisted of a ten-weeks drive for 
increased efficiency in every department 
of the business. Greater punctuality, 
reduction of errors, lowering of costs, 
improved co-operation between every 
department and every individual, were 
the factory and office contributions. 
Sales representatives made more calls, 
took more orders, gave better service 
to customers. The gain in effi- 
ciency seems to have carried over 
through the Summer, an executive of 
the company tells Profitable Manage- 
ment. A tip, perhaps, for other com- 
panies with birthdays coming. 





Readers may feel free to write to ForBEs, 
care of this column, for further informa- 
tion about any modern management prac- 
tice concerning which the editors might 


| have information. 





FORBES 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Common Interest 


A group of professional men had gath- 
ered in the lobby of the Claypool Hotel, 
and proceeded to make themselves known 
to one another. 

“My name is Fortesque,” one said, ex- 
tending his hand. “I’m a painter—work 
in water colors chiefly.” 

“Indeed,” chimed in another. 
artist, too. I work in bronze.” 

“Well, this is fine,” a third broke in. “I’m 
a sculptor—I work in stone.” 

Then the quiet little fellow who had been 
inclined to keep apart stepped up, with a 
dry smile. “Glad to make the acquaintance 
of you gentlemen, for I have a common 
interest with you. I’m a college professor. 
I work in ivory.”—$5 prize to H. Clausen, 
Providence, R. I. 


for 


“’m an 


Clannish! 

A Congressman’s wife, waking him in 
the middle of the night, told him there 
were robbers in the house. 

“Impossible,” said the Congressman. 
“There may be robbers in the Senate, but 
not in the House.”—Exchange. 


Brief 

“Jones—er—I think I'll run out for a 
little golf this afternoon. And I wish 
you'd take care of our daily Wall Street 
letter. You know our style, Jones. Every- 
thing boiled down. Terse. To the point. 
Nothing but the absolute essentials. Ah— 
I hardly know just what to feature to-day. 
What do you think the market will do 
next?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea, sir.” 

“Fine. Great. But remember to be briei. 
Jones. See if you can’t say that in three 
thousand words.”—Judge. 


Playing Safe 

Business man (after interviewing his 
daughter’s suitor): “I regret that I can- 
not see my way to allow you to marry 
my daughter at present, but give me your 
name and address, then, if nothing better 
turns up in the near future, you may hear 
from us again.”—Exchange. 


Not Begging 

Joan, five, out to tea, was puzzled when 
she saw the family bow their heads for 
grace. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Giving thanks for our daily bread,” 
she was told. “Don’t you give thanks at 
home, Joan?” 

“No,” said Joan, 
—Cappers Weekly. 


“we pay for our bread.” 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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